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The Kaiser’s crack units are beginning 
to crack.—Chicago Tribune. 


“Why are you leaving us, Bridget? Some- 
thing private?’ 
“No, mum—-sergeant.”’—Lamb. 


“Our men fought like tigers,” says a 
Rome journal. But more like Ita-lions.— 
London Opinion. 


It will cost more to travel this year than 
it has in many years, but then it will also 
cost more to stay at home.—Florida Times- 
Union, 


No more German dyes in England! In 
France and Flanders, however, no restric- 
tions on Boche dying are contemplated.— 
Pessing Show. 


Examiner in Physics—What happens 
when a light falls into the water at an 
angle of forty-five degrees? 

Stude—It goes out.—Boston Transcript. 


At the Battle of the Marne—Mein Gott, 
Fritz, can’t you run a little faster? 

Fritz—Shure, but there’s a bullet going 
right ahead of me and I’m afraid of run- 
ning into it.—Froth. 


THE SHORTEST VERSE 


—-Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Perhaps this, from F. P. Adams’s column 
in The Stars and Stripes, will help us 
visualize the war: “The difference between 
American and French automobile driving 
is this: In America when your tire blows 
up you say, ‘Good Heavens! There goes our 
tire!’ and in France you say, ‘Hooray ! 
That was only the tire.’ ”— ansas City 
Star. 


“Who’s dead?” asked the stranger, view- 
ing the elaborate funeral procession. 

“The bloke what’s inside the coffin,” an- 
swered an irreverent small boy. 

“But who is it?’ the stranger pursued. 

“It’s the Mayor,” was the reply. 

“So the Mayor is dead, is he?” mused the 
stranger. 

“Well, I guess.” said the mall boy, with- 
eringly. “D’you think he’s having a re- 
hearsal ?”-—Milestones. 


The more things the draft officials do to 
baseball here the better it flourishes in 
London, according to Richard Hatteras, of 
that thriving community, who is now stop- 
ing at the Majestic. 

Hatteras says the game is getting 
a yaaa hold on every nationality in the 
British capital. 

“Why recently,” quoth he, “I saw a 
game in which East Indians were playing. 
One of these approached the plate at a 
crucial moment and cried aloud, ‘Allah, 
give thou me strength to make a hit.’ 

“He struck out. 

“The next man up was an Irishman. He 
spat on the plate, made faces at the pitcher 
and yelled, ‘You know me, Al!’ He made 
a home run.”—New York Tribune. 
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Drawn by Lucien Jones for the London Sphere, Copyright New York Herald 
FRENCH YOUNGSTERS LIKE “LES GRANDS AMERICAINS” 


A British artist drew this sketch of the small son of a poilu, standing at admiring 
salute before the big American bandmaster whom he has made both pal and hero 
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EN OO 


THE IMPENDING DOOM OF GERMANY 


ERMANY knows that her cause is lost. That is the 
supreme objective attained by Foch’s victory of 
the Marne. 

There is consternation in Berlin. The Kaiser 
knows, the Crown Prince knows, the German Military Staff 
knows, that neither guns nor gas, neither assassins of the 
sea, nor assassins of the air, nor faith in a devil god can 
save them now. There will be no Mittel Europa. There will 
be no Pan-German world, nor any Lord of All the Earth. 

Another thing, too, they know, and the certainty fills 
them with a more shuddering dread than military disaster. 
The German people cannot much longer be fed on lies. 

German arrogance and German military power to back 
it up were at their hight in the first days of March, 1918. 
Treason, treachery and imbecility in Russia had released 
the German armies of the eastern front for service in the 
west. Submarines were still destroying shipping faster than it 
could be replaced. The army divisions had been reorganized. 

In humiliating and perilous contrast the Entente Allies 
were conscious of depleted strength. Russia had collapsed. 
Italy, it seemed, had well nigh failed. America, after a year 
of being at war, was not yet in the fight. The councils of the 
nations were divided. There was no unity of command. 

Clearly, Berlin saw, the hour for decision had arrived. 
In one resistless drive the Channel ports could be reached. 
In another Paris could be seized and destroyed. Then the 
remnants of the Allied armies could be crushed and a con- 
quered civilization would accept a German peace. 

Such was the reasoning and the dream. With every detail 
of perfection perfected the offensive began in Flanders on 
March 21. The scale was tremendous, the impact terrific. 
British resistance was heroic but unavailing, and soon the 
British army had its back to the wall. France was called 
upon for aid and gave it, thinning out her perilously atten- 
uated line. The drive was checked and the situation saved. 

No one knew it then, the Allies were too spent and too 
full of foreboding to realize it: but in that hour the tide of 
the war had turned. The offensive had been lost. For in 
that hour Great Britain, France and America admitted 
what already they had seen, ‘that every consideration of 
pride and prestige must go by the board, that one council 


SMALL NATIONS: 


the Entente Allies that when the political map of the 

world is re-drawn after the war, a considerable num- 
ber of independent. nations will be laid out thereon which 
now are only seething groups of plotting and conspiring 
nationals. Not all of the men who hold this belief are con- 
vinced that the new political constitution of the world will 
be a wise one. Not all stand ready to help put, the nationality 
idea into political realization. Rather, they anticipate that 


[isn seems to be a belief in governmental circles of 


must be instituted, one army created and one supreme con- 
mand set up. That decision spelled Germany’s doom. 

It is understood that President Wilson’s insistence was a 
factor in this determination. America, in turn, promptly 
responded to the call of France and Great Britain for men, 
and the transportation of troops across the Atlantic was 
hastened. New courage and resolution were awakened in 
France and in England. A second German drive, this time 
against the French lines, was met and checked. Italy, mean- 
while, had pulled herself together and in one of the most 
sensational achievements of the war smashed the Austrian 
advance and turned it back in disaster. 

Germany of course knew that she was checked. Anxiety 
began to mix itself with confidence. The situation in Austria 
was alarming. An important U-boat base had been put out 
of business, and the submarines were being sunk at least 
faster than they could be built, and ships were being 
launched faster than Germany could sink them. A longer 
time was taken now than before to make everything ready 
for one more drive. This one should succeed. It should be 
“the peace offensive” at least. Rheims should be pinched off, 
the Marne be crost and the line be straightened from Sois- 
sons to Chalons. The way to Paris would lie open. 

But Foch was ready. His army, reorganized, was ready. 
The Americans were ready. The shock was terrific, but it 
was not the Allied line that broke. July 15 was a day of 
fate. With the swiftness of a whirlwind resistance was de- 
veloped into counter-offensive. Blow followed blow. Ger- 
many fell back. 

The moral effect of this substantial victory already is 
stupendous and it will be cumulative. Germany cannot re- 
cover. The American fighting force reinforcing and re- 
invigorating the superbly organized and disciplined armies 
of France and Great Britain, flanked by victorious Italy, 
will press the advantage and drive it home. There will ke 
no boastful rejoicing, no indulgence in delusion that the 
war is won, but there will be no relenting. The German 
army will be smashed. The Allies are going east. There will 
be no “negotiation” with an empire of liars and murderers. 
The liars and murderers will unconditionally surrender. A 
peace of civilization. will be signed in Potsdam. 


-FEW OR MANY 


political forces beyond the control of any functioning group 
of statesmen will bring about the redistribution of political 
elements and the rebounding of political areas. There are 
other men, however, who are working consciously to bring 
about such changes. In their view ideal justice is one of the 
things that must resolutely be adhered to in fixing the terms 
of peace, and they identify ideal justice with the political 
aspirations of small nationalities. 

It is not too early to ask that these purposes be more ex- 
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plicitly defined, and that some of the troublesome questions 
that they raise be taken up for dispassionate consideration. 
The common-sense mind knows that the establishment of 
ideal justice is a large order, and that finite wisdem may 
possibly be unequal to the task. Also, the common-sense 
mind knows that the identification of political independence 
with ideal justice is an assumption that may be questioned. 
The United States are a nation today because the people 
of the North did not permit the people of the South to secede. 
Would the interests of civilization really be subserved if we 
should forthwith withdraw all supervision from Cuba, erect 
Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands into independent powers, 
and leave the Philippine Islands to take their chances as a 
sovereign nation? Will the chances of enduring peace and 
the establishment of international law with teeth in it be 
increased if Russia is divided up into as many independent 
states as there are recognizable ethnic groups and linguistic 
areas, between Petrograd and Vladivostok? How many 
Balkan states must there be to lower the insurance rate on 
world peace? 

We seriously question whether the statesmen who hold 
the most pronounced opinions on these matters have mas- 
tered the available information and worked out all the puz- 
zles. There is one consideration in particular which it is 
evident they have passed over much too lightly. The indus- 
trial and commercial organization of the civilized world will 
be a far more complicated affair after peace returns than 
it ever was before the war began. The natural supplies of 
basic raw materials are not distributed evenly or even im- 
partially over the earth’s surface. There are coal producing 
areas and oil producing areas. There are iron and copper 
producing areas. Even so simple a necessity as salt, to say 
nothing of that other necessity, sulfur, may not be had by 
scratching gravel wherever one happens to stand. Whatever 
the political organization of mankind may henceforth be, one 
imperative necessity must be met. Every one of the areas 
within which basic natural resources are found must be 
under a responsible government with which all the nations 
of the earth can have reasonable dealings. No such area can 
be left under the sovereignty of a petty state that, by be- 
having in a small-minded way, may provoke a more power- 
ful people to take summary action against it, thereby mak- 
ing an unnecessary and perhaps troublesome task for any 
League to Enforce Peace that may have been created. 

There is another practical consideration also serious that, 
in like manner, has been too lightly brushed aside. Is it cer- 
tain or even probable that a numerically small people, eth- 
nically homogeneous, can take and keep the pace of modern 
civilization? A people is not necessarily a good working po- 
litical solidarity because it is homogeneous in blood. The 
United States at the present time is an efficient political 
_ unit, notwithstanding the amazing diversity of ethnic ele- 
ments composing the population. There is at least some- 
thing to be said for the possibility that ethnic diversity is 
important as a factor of the higher civilization, and that 
the peace of civilization should be considered when planning 
the re-drawing of the world map. The more nearly the po- 
litical entities which enter into the composition of the 
world league are equal in advancement and general effi- 
ciency, the simpler will be the problem. 

For these reasons, and many others like them, it is desira- 
ble that full consideration should be given to a possible re- 
constitution of the political world as different from the 
proposed multiplication of small nations as it would be from 
existing imperialism. Would ideal justice suffer, or would 
the political expediencies be sacrificed, if a serious attempt 
should be made to constitute sovereign political entities rela- 
tively composite, complex enough to develop a dynamic and 
progressive civilization and large enough to administer a 
considerable variety of enterprizes, to utilize varied natural 
resources, and to deal responsibly with other political en- 
tities, in a league of nations? 


THE BACKING OF FRANCE 


HE question is often asked, How can a small country 

like France stand the strain of the Great War? The 

answer is, she isn’t. France is not a small country. 

She is one of the largest in the world. She is not, as is 

commonly said, “smaller than Texas.” She is larger than 

the United States. This is not a statistical fiction, an illusion 

of the map. It is a vital factor in the war. Germany is not 

fighting merely the French nation. She is fighting the 
French empire. 

Germany foresaw this and tried her best to prevent it. 
Any one reading German literature on international affairs 
will be struck with a change of tone that took place about 
the beginning of this century. Previous to that date France 
was viewed with contempt, for her birth rate was falling 
and her population becoming stationary. The two antago- 
nists were pretty evenly matched in 1870, but it could be 
easily figured out that Germany would soon outnumber 
France two to one. 

This, however, was. counting European population, for 
these alone had hitherto taken part in European wars. But 
when it became realized that France was acquiring an 
immense colonial domain, larger than Germany could ever 
hope to acquire without fighting for it, and that this do- 
main was capable of supplying not only raw materials in 
unlimited quantities but also fighting men in unlimited 
numbers, then the attitude of Germany took a sudden 
change. The Black Army loomed up like an avenging spec- 
ter in German literature. The employment of such troops, 
it seemed, shocked the delicate moral sense of the Germans; 
anyhow, it scared them. They appealed to the civilized 
world to put a stop to such an abomination. They talked 
of carrying the case into the Hague court. They determined 
to put a stop to the expansion of France by force if neces- 
sary. The Kaiser went to Tangier in his yacht to assure 
the Sultan of Morocco of his support. The “Panther” went 
to Agadir to protect non-existent German interests. The 
Conference of Algeciras was called to prevent the annexa- 
tion of Morocco by France. To keep the peace France con- 
sented in 1911 to cede to Germany a fourth of French 
Congo territory. In consideration of this Germany consented 
in 1913 to the French acquisition of Morocco, but in the 
following year Germany declared war with the avowed in- 
tention of seizing French colonies. 

But on the contrary, the French have seized half of the 
German colonies of Togoland and Kamerun, thus getting 
back what they had been forced to cede to Germany in 1911 
and a great deal more. These territories are yielding rubber 
and palm oil, for which the Germans are perishing. 

Tropical vegetation is rich in oil and starch. The former 
supplies the glycerine and the latter supplies the alcohol 
necessary for explosives. North Africa under the enlight- 
ened régime of the French is again becoming what it was 
in ancient times, the granary of the Meditcrranean region. 
This saved France and her allies from serious suffering 
thru the cutting off of the Russian grain. Over half a 
million tons of cereals a year is now exported by the French 
North African colonies. Besides this, during the first two 
years of the war Algeria supplied the armies in France with 
60,000 head of cattle and 9000 horses and mules, Morocco 
with 3000 tons of wool and millions of cggs, Indo-China 
with 360,000 tons of rice, Tonquin with 30,000 tons of 
antimony and zinc ores, New Caledonia with 100,000 tons 
of nickel and 13,000 tons of chrome ore, the West Indies 
with over 200,000 tons of sugar besides coffee and cocoa, 
Guiana with 3 tons of gold, the Sudan with 50,000 head 
of cattle and Madagascar with 110,000 tons of frozen or 
canned beef and 800 tons of beans. So far from being a 
burden upon the Mother Country, as pessimists predicted, 
the French colonies have turned in millions of dollars of 
surplus revenue to the French treasury. 
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The Black Army was only in the process of formation 
when the war broke out, as Germany very well knew, but 
more than twenty-five battalions were ready for service in 
1914. Of ‘course the number recruited since has not been 
made public, but what the Zouaves, Tirailleurs, Chasseurs 
and Spahis have accomplished in France is known in part 
to all the world. 

Besides soldiers the French possessions have provided 
help in other fields. Last year there were more than 30,000 
colonial laborers in the French munition factories. Half of 
these came from North Africa and half from Indo-China. 

It is a fine tribute to French colonial administration that 
the natives have volunteered in such large numbers. In 
many cases the sons of former adversaries of France are 
now enlisted in her service. A grandson of Abd-el-Kader is 
a captain of Spahis; a son of the late King of Guinea is 
a lieutenant and has received the Military Cross and Legion 
of Honor. The Moors, barely conquered when *he war be- 
gan, are now fighting on the side of the French. 

Thus it is that France, Greater France, is finding herself 
and achieving a real unity. It is one of the revelations of 
the war that contiguity and kinship are not the stronz- 
est of bonds. India is more loyal to England than is Ire- 
land. Many a Malagasy is more loyal to France than many 
a Frenchman. France has conceded to Algeria the political 
rights that England denies to Canada and Australia, the 
rights of representation in parliament. We are likely to see 
Moroccans in the Chamber of Deputies before we see Boers 
in the House of Commons. Americans have been too ready 
to accept the British opinion that the French were not col- 
onizers and that their attempts to establish a colonial empire 
were bound to fail. We can now see that the French meth- 
ods, tho different from the British, have advantages of their 
own. At any rate it is evident that expansion has not weak- 
ened France, but quite the contrary. Under modern condi- 
tions a compact and homogeneous country is at a disadvan- 
tage because it cannot command a sufficient variety in its 
products and population. The most extended empire is the 
strongest. England and France are likely to win thru their 
colonies; Germany is likely to lose for lack of them. When 
Jules Ferry in 1881-5 started the expansion of France in 
Africa and Asia he was called “Bismarck’s valet” and ac- 
cused of playing the German game. For his short-sighted 
countrymen said that France had henceforth only one aim, 
La Revanche, and must devote all her energies to vengeance 
upon Germany and the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. But 
now it appears that Ferry was taking the straightest road 
to the lost provinces when he went into Africa and Asia. 
He could more aptly be called the avenger than the valet 
of Bismarck, for if France recovers Alsace-Lorraine it 
will be by the aid of her colonies and the Allies, England 
and Italy, that they have brought her. 








THE PASSING OF MONEY 


OT that money has had its day, or that the part it 

N will play in human affairs after the war is over 

will not be a large one, do we speak of the passing 
of money. What we mean, and what many persons besides 
the political economists are observing, is that money will 
not again in a long time be identified with wealth as it was 
after the American Civil War until 1914. 

The identification was much more than an appraisal 
of an individual’s estate or of a nation’s resources in terms 
of dollars, pounds or francs. It was an almost superstitious 
belief that the media of circulation had a mysterious or 
magical power not quite accounted for in treasury foot- 
ings, or in the balance of trade. In particular it was an 
identification in the minds of many hundreds of thousands 
of dissatisfied voters of money with capital. Amazing as 
the fallacy seems to the trained economist, the belief that 
interest on mortgages and the rates charged for short term 








loans in crop-moving times were affected by the actual 
number of concrete gold and silver dollars and paper dol- 
lars constituting the monetary circulation of the country 
has played a mischievous part in American politics. A 
man as intelligent in some ways as Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan apparently held that belief, at any rate was sup- 
posed to hold it. 

A powerful influence toward correcting popular think- 
ing on this subject was set in operation by the banking 
legislation stabilizing relations between circulation and 
banking operations, which, by great good fortune, was 
enacted before the strain of war finance had to be met. 
When one compares the financial adventures of the Civil 
War and the panics that followed upon them with present 
conditions, the advance that has been made seems almost 
incredible. 

The economic necessities, however, of the war in which 
we are now engaged, have accomplished more than all 
other causes in economic history to clarify ideas upon the 
function of money, and its relation to real wealth, and the 
nations of Europe, no less than the United States, have 
Leen set right upon these fundamental matters. 

The warring nations have called for money and have 
used it lavishly, but for the first time the average man has 
clearly seen that these vast sums of money have been a 
means only; a convenience, a contrivance, like railway 
tickets or tokens of any other kind representative of reali- 
ties, and not the realities themselves. The realities have 
been wheat and corn; meat and sugar; artillery, rifles and 
explosives; clothing and tents; battleships, cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines; railways, rolling stock, aeroplanes 
and automobiles; hospital supplies; machinery; and a thou- 
sand other things; and these realities, it has been seen, 
everybody sees now, are the substance of wealth. 

Probably conservation measures and food rationing have 
done most to drive the lesson home. The true nature of 
economizing has been seen. The humblest individual has 
been made aware that subscribing to Liberty Loans and 
buying War Stamps, imperative as these duties are, cannot 
of themselves win the war, or even support armies in the 
field. We must curtail our consumption of wheat that the 
armies may be fed. We must put up with meatless days, 
and use our coal with the utmost frugality. 

Most important of all, the public has come to under- 
stand that a nation is not as rich at one time as at another 
time, or one nation as rich as another nation just because 
“the products in each case are of the same value in terms 
ef money when sold in the markets. The nation that is pro- 
ducing great quantities of luxuries and unnecessary trifles 
is not as well off as the nation that is producing substan- 
tial and necessary goods, altho their balance is the same. 

The lesson will not be forgotten all at once when peace 
returns. The world will realize, as it did not before the 
war began, the vital difference between essential and non- 
essential goods, and it will have a vivid mental picture of 
the strictly limited supply of certain raw materials which 
are necessary for the maintenance of the world’s popula- 
tion. It will not be indifferent to the waste of resources in 
the production of commodities that are non-essential or 
even injurious. It will insist that every nation take stock 
of its resources and conserve them. The supplies of iron 
and coal, of copper and sulfur, not to mention a dozen 
other things of basic importance, cannot again be used 
wantonly in making things that minister only to the varie- 
ties of life, or to social arrogance. 

And because this lesson has been learned the nations 
will accept far-reaching changes in the structure and func- 
tioning of economic society itself. We cannot return to an 
irresponsible individualism. Individual. initiative and vol- 
untary enterprize we must cherish and conserve, as we 
must conserve natural resources, but they cannot be per- 
mitted to “make money” irrespective of the real utility of 
the goods that they produce. 
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The fifth German 
drive of the year 
was quickly end- 
ed. It was directed toward Paris, as on 
the line of least resistance. But there 
was a lion in the path. After a little 
progress had been made beyond the 
Marne, French and American resist- 
ance stiffened and the drive was halt- 
ed. Then, on July 18, came the coun- 
ter-drive. It was a complete surprise. 
The customary preparation of artillery 
fire was omitted. Without warning, 
and in the midst of a hard storm of 
rain which usually would have re- 
strained troops from action, whole di- 
visions of American and French troops 
were hurled against the German lines 
at various strategic points around the 
great loop of the salient between Sois- 
sons and Rheims. In many cases the 
Germans were found asleep in their 
trenches and caves, and where they 
were awake their resistance was brief 
and vain. In six hours the Allies retook 
double the ground that the Germans 
had won in six days of hard fighting. 
Nor was this counter-drive confined 
to the one initial rush. It was main- 
tained day after day thruout the 
week, with as much success and as 
much progress after the Germans were 
fully roused to meet it as when they 
were taken by surprise. The brunt of 
the onset was borne by the Americans 
and French, but important auxiliary 
operations were conducted with equal 
success by the British and Italians. 
When the Prussian Crown Prince 
found himself threatened with com- 
plete disaster, he sent a hurried appeal 
for aid to his cousin, the Bavarian 
Crown Prince, who was confronting 
the British sectors of the line in Pi- 
cardy and Flanders. The aid was sent 
to him, but proved unavailing to stay 


The Counter-Drive 
on the Marne 








THE GREAT WAR ee 


July 18—Germans = surprized — by 
I'ranco-American drive against 
Soissons-Rheims salient. Great Al- 
lied gains. 

July 19—Allied drive continued. Brit- 
ish take Meteren. Transport “Car- 
pathia” torpedoed off Irish coast. 

July 20—Further Allied gains. Ger- 
mans using up reserves. Former 
Czar put to death by Bolsheviki 
without trial. 

July 21—Entire line of Marne River 
evacuated by Germans with heavy 
losses of men and guns. 

July 22—Prussian Crown Prince 
ealled for aid from Bavarian Crown 
Prince. Czecho-Slovak revolts in 
Austria. 

July 238—Allies crushing German 
salient between Soissons and 
Rheims. French victory at Montdi- 
dier. 

July 24—Continued advance of Allies 
on Rheims-Soissons salient. French 
gains in Albania. Bolsheviki begin 
mobilization of Russian army 
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French Pictorial 


THE FRENCH MOSQUITO TANKS 
In the present offensive the French have used successfully large fleets of these ‘“‘mosquito tanks,” 
patterned after the big ones, but easier to handle and equally strong in assault. On the nose of each 
tank is a device for cutting thru barbed wire; they are heavily armed and carry powerful searchlight» 


the Allied storm, while simultaneously 
British levies were sent down to re- 
inforce the French in the Rheims-Sois- 
sons sector. 

Vigorous and successful attacks 
were also made by the French at Mont- 
didier, far to the northwest of Sois- 
sons, and by the British in Picardy and 
Flanders, which had the result of de- 
terring any very large movement of 
troops to the relief of the hard-prest 
German salient between Rheims and 
Soissons. 

The net result éf the week’s opera- 
tions was a loss to the Germans of 
many miles’ depth of territory on a 
frontage of more than thirty miles, of 
nearly a thousand guns, and of not far 
from 200,000 men. The German pris- 
oners taken by the Allies numbered 
nearly 30,000, or more than the total 
of all losses, killed, wounded and pris- 
oners, suffered by the Allied armies. 
The number of American troops en- 
gaged in these operations was prob- 
ably well over 200,000. This was suf- 
ficient to have a material effect simply 
on the numerical ground. There was 
also, however, a most beneficial effect 
in the inspiriting and heartening in- 
fluence of such American codéperation 
upon the other Allies, who were made 
to feel that at last America was par- 
ticipating in the war on a significant 
scale. It is, moreover, to be borne in 
mind that there was and is a marked 
difference between the American and 
the other Allied troops. England and 
France have been fighting for four 
years; they have lost many of their 
best men, and their ranks now contain 
a considerable proportion of men who 
are too young or too old for the high- 


est efficiency, or whose physical con- 
dition, because of wounds or disease, 
is not of the best. But the Americans 
are all of the best fighting age, in per- 
fect condition, and not wearied by 
years of fighting. The addition of this 
fresh, vigorous quality to the Allied 
ranks is not less helpful than the mere 
increase in numbers. 


The campaign in Al- 
bania, conducted _ by 
Italians with some 
French aid, is making not rapid but 
substantial progress, all the way from 
the Adriatic coast to the Serbian bor- 
der. Apparently the Allies have con- 
cluded that this affords a more prom- 
ising route for a flank campaign 
against the Central Powers than a 
drive from Salonika. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that much further Allied prog- 
ress in Albania will compel the Central 
Powers to withdraw from Macedonia, 
and will enable the extension of an 
Allied line across the peninsula from 
the Adriatic to the head of the Zgean 
Sea. A vigorous prosecution of the war 
in that quarter would be a grave men- 
ace to Austria-Hungary, and would 
largely compensate the Allies for the 
failure and elimination of the Russian 
front. 


The Advance 
in Albania 


: Aerial activities of 
a the Allies, and par- 

ticularly of the Amer- 
icans and British, are increasing not 
only in numbers but also in efficiency, 
and much damage has been done to 
military centers far back of the Ger- 
man line. Tons of explosives have been 
dropt upon towns along the Rhine for 
the destruction -of arsenals, munition 
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factories, railroad depots, and the like. 
At this the German press is setting up 
a piteous wail over the “inhumanity” 
of the Allies in doing such things. It is, 
of course, oblivious of the fact that 
German aviators have been bombard- 
ing not military centers but unfortified 
residential places, and deliberately 
picking out schools and hospitals for 
attack. Of this latter infamy there 
seems to be no question. The recent 
bombardment of a Red Cross hospital 
has been carefully investigated, and it 
appears that the institution 
marked with Red Cross signs easily 
visible at a hight of several thousand 
feet, that German aviators came down 
to within two hundred feet and cir- 
cled about as if observing the place 
and making sure of its identity, and 
then bombarded it. 


Official reports show 
that the destruction 
of Allied shipping by 
German U-boats and mines in the month 
of June totaled only 278,629 gross tons, 
a smaller amount than in any other 
month since September, 1916. More sig- 
nificant still is the fact that the total 
of such losses in the quarter year end- 
ing with June was smaller than in any 
other quarter since the third quarter 
of 1916. There is no undue optimism 
in regarding this as proof of the de- 
clining power of the submarine terror 
and of the progressive failure of Tir- 
pitz’s policy of unlimited frightfulness. 
This result is doubtless due to a number 
of causes, conspicuous among them be- 
ing the blocking of the ports of Zee- 
brugge and Ostend, which had been the 
chief centers of U-boat activity, and 
the multiplication of “chasers” and de- 
stroyers with their depth bombs and 
other devices for disposing of subma- 
rines. 


How well even transports and mer- 


A Low Record 
for U-Boats 


was — 


chant ships are now being protected 
against U-boats was shown this week 
in the case of the huge transport “Jus- 
ticia,” a 32,120 ton liner, which was 
setting out on her westward voyage. Off 
the north coast of Ireland she was at- 
tacked by a number of submarines esti- 
mated at from three to eight, in a run- 
ning fight which lasted more than 
twenty hours. At least nine or ten tor- 
pedoes were discharged at her, some of 
which were exploded before they 
reached her by well-aimed shots from 
her own protective guns. Two torpedoes, 
however, reached their. mark and the 
“Justicia” was finally sunk. But the 
contrast between this feat and the easy 
sinkings of innumerable vessels earlier 
in the war was not calculated to en- 
courage the Germans. 

While thus the U-boat peril is being 
overcome, Allied shipbuilding is pro- 
ceeding with extraordinary speed, and 
the volume of entries and clearances at 
British ports is increasing. The total 
clearances for the quarter ending with 
June was much larger than that of 
either of the two immediately preced- 
ing quarters. 


While the ravages 
of German subma- 
rine boats in Euro- 
pean waters have been somewhat 
abated, and it is probably true that 
such vessels are now being destroyed 
more rapidly than they are being 
built, a fresh outbreak of their activi- 
ties in American coast waters occurred 
on July 20, when one or more of them 
appeared off Cape Cod, attacked with- 
out warning, and sank a tug and three 
barges, on which were women and 
children, and threw a few shells ashore 
—the first time in more than a hun- 
dred years that hostile cannon shot 
have fallen upon American soil. The 
U-boats then made their escape with- 


U-Boats in Our 
Waters 
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Underwood & Underwood 


WHEN AN AEROPLANE GOES BOMBING 


The high explosive bombs that are dropped from an aeroplane are fastened under the wings near 
the fuselage. A mechanism near the pilot’s hand holds them ready for instant release 


* manded 


Underwood & Underwood 

“KILL TILL THEY CRY ENOUGH” 
With that grim battle cry General Gouraud, in 
command of the French and American troops 
in Champagne, gave the orders to his men that 
broke the German thrust and turned it into a 

victory for us 
out further action. The purpose of this 
performance was not clear. If it was 
intended to terrorize America, it was 
a ludicrous failure. If the U-boats 
came over to attack American trans- 
ports conveying troops and supplies to 
France, they acted with remarkable 
stupidity in thus revealing their pres- 
ence by attacking vessels of no mili- 
tary significance and probably of less 
value than the torpedoes which were 
used in destroying them. 

It is thought that the submarines 
most probably came, however, to scat- 
ter floating mines in the sea lanes in 
which our transports travel, a theory 
which gains support from the destruc- 
tion of the naval cruiser “San Diego” 
off Fire Island, either by a torpedo or 
by a mine, the probabilities favoring 
the latter. 

e112 The report is con- 
The Killing of the Gonatl Hatt te Oem 

Former Czar mer Czar, Nicholas 
II, has been put to death by the Bol- 
sheviki, without even the semblance of 
a trial, and much disapproval and in- 
dignation are exprest thereat. Nicholas 
was not personally an heroic figure; 
he was a conspicuous representative of 
the odious system of “divine right” 
against which this war is being waged; 
and his course during the war, before 
his disposition, was not such as com- 
admiration or confidence. 
Nevertheless, it is justly held that to 
put him to death in any circumstances 
would have been an unnecessary sever- 
ity, while to do so without trial was 
nothing less than murder. Even the 
French Terror gave to Louis XVI a 
judicial trial. 


The long controversy 
over the question of 
Allied intervention in 
any part of the former Russian Em- 
pire appears to have culminated in an 
agreement for limited joint action by 
America and Japan in Siberia. It is 
intimated that an Americo-Japanese 


Intervention 
in Siberia 
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THE JAPANESE RED CROSS COMMISSION OVER HERE 
On their way to the front the representatives of the Japanese Red Cross visited this country and 
studied the Red Cross work we are doing. Prince Tokugawa, head of the commission. is in the 
center of this photograph; Viscount Ishii, the Ambassador of Japan to the United States, at the 
left; and at the right Henry P. Davison, chairman of the War Council of the American Red Cross 


force will be landed at Vladivostok, not 
large enough to present the appear- 
ance of any intent at conquest, but 
merely large enough to guard the ter- 
minal port of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way and the vast stores: there, and to 
maintain communication with the 
Czecho-Slovak forces which are oper- 
ating at Irkutsk and elsewhere in Si- 
beria. These Czecho-Slovaks have 
shown marvelous military efficiency, 
and are holding a large part of Siberia 
against both the Germans and the Bol- 
sheviki. But having no base of supplies 
they would probably not be able per- 
manently to maintain themselves with- 
out outside aid. The Americo-Japanese 
purpose is, apparently, to provide them 
with the needed supplies, and thus en- 
able them to continue their thus far 
highly successful campaign. 

Meantime General Horvath, a Serb 
from Bosnia, long an official of the 
Russian Government in China, has 
placed himself at the head of an anti- 
Bolshevik provisional government at 
Vladivostok, and his attitude toward 
the Czecho-Slovaks is yet uncertain. 


The attempt of the 
Lithuanians to se- 
lect a king for 
themselves has been vigorously resented 
in Germany, especially in Prussia, as 
intolerable impertinence. The semi- 
official Vossische Zeitung roundly de- 
clares that “Germany did not occupy 
Lithuania in order to free the people,” 
and the Tagliche Rundschau adds that 
“Lithuania must not be independent, but 
must be annexed, preferably to Prus- 
sia.” This, in spite of the fact that the 
choice of the Lithuanians is the Duke 


No Independence 
for Lithuania 


of Urach, a member of the royal fam- 
ilies of Wurtemberg and Bavaria. The 
selection of a Hohenzollern would prob- 
ably have met with more favor at 
Berlin. 


: Finland has _ indefinitely 
No Finland laid aside the project of 
choosing a king and or- 
ganizing a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment, and gives hope of the perma- 
nent establishment of a republic. This 
is displeasing to Germany, which has 
cherished dreams of a Prussian prince 
as King of Finland, bringing the 
“Land of a Thousand Lakes” into close 
alliance with the Central Powers, help- 
ing them to transform the Baltic Sea 
into a German lake, and giving them a 
frontage on the Arctic Ocean. 


Monarch 


Honduras Joins The declaration of 
the Allies war by Honduras 
against Germany was 

an event of importance psychologically 
rather than materially. Had Honduras 
been pro-German, however, she would 
have been a menacing spot on this hemi- 
sphere which the United States would 
have had to watch pretty carefully. Ac- 
cording to the text of the decree of war 
as made public in Washington last 
week, “continental solidarity imposes 
upon the states of America the duty to 
contribute according to the measure of 
their abilities toward the triumph of 
the cause of civilization and of right.” 
Honduras, it will be remembered, broke 
off diplomatic relations with Germany 
some time ago. In the decree declaring 
war, the Government points out that 
“the motives which originated the sev- 
ering of the diplomatic relations of this 
republic with the German Empire have 


become accentuated, being characterized 
every day by greater gravity for the 
international life of all the peoples.” 

The decree is signed by the Council 
of Ministers and the President and is 
to be reported to the Congress at its 
next session. 


The British Government 
announces that it will 
lay before Parliament 
at the coming session a comprehensive 
proposal for Home Rule for India, the 
outlines of which are disclosed in ad- 
vance in order that they may be popu- 
larly discussed in advance, and that 
the Government may thus ascertain 
the attitude of the nation toward them. 
The plan provides for a national par- 
liament and a number of provincial 
legislatures. The latter will be elected 
by popular franchise, and so will a 
two-thirds majority of the lower house 
of the vice-regal parliament; but the 
majority of the upper house of the 
parliament will be appointed by the 
Crown. It is intended that this plan 
shall be adopted for a probationary 
period of ten years. 


Home Rule 
for India 


Lord Robert Cecil, 
British Minister of 
Blockade, has _is- 
sued a statement explaining the posi- 
tion of the Entente Allies in regard to 
economic policy after the war. He de- 
fended the program of the Paris Con- 
ference of two years ago on the ground 
that it was a defensive agreement of 
eight nations, six of which had suf- 
fered the direct ravages of war, to as- 
sure for themselves the material means 
for reconstruction of their injured na- 
tional prosperity after the war. These 
objects, were still important, but now 
that “the Alliance of Eight has expand- 
ed into the Association of Twenty-four 
Nations” it was possible to realize a 
broader program; an international sys- 
tem of economic liberalism and equal- 
ity, with only such national tariffs as 
may be necessary for the protection of 
essential local industry. Only one ob- 
stacle remained to such a world-wide 
economic union; the policy of the Cen- 
tral Powers. 

Lord Cecil explained how the German 
treaties with Russia, the Ukraine, Ru- 
mania, Finland, Poland, Lithuania and 
other national fragments of eastern 
Europe made them all bondsmen of Ger- 
man trade. Three great highways of 
traffic, the Baltic, the Black Sea-Darda- 
nelles, and the Danube routes, were now 
monopolized by the Central Powers. 
While Germany continued to pursue 
such policies of plunder and favoritism, 
she could be allowed no part in the eco- 
nomic system of the Allies. 

When peace is restored the place of Ger- 
many in the commonwealth of nations will 
be determined by the test established by 
President Wilson. If she abandons her old 
ways and her restless and aggressive policy. 
if she ceases to use economic policies as 4 
preparation for further war we shall not 
be slow to recognize the change. The sacri- 
fices for which this war has called are too 
great and too bitter to permit of our 
neglecting the President’s warning that 4 
complete change of mind and purpose in 
her Government are the necessary pre- 
liminaries to her admission to participation 
in our economic partnerships. 


Reform or Boycott 
for Germany 
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The occurrence on July 
21 of the Belgian na- 
tional anniversary has 
renewed thoucht of that heroic and mar- 
tyr nation. The German Chancellor has 
declared that, while Germany has no 
intention of arbitrarily annexing Bel- 
gium, she will use it as a pawn in the 
game of peace-making, refusing to 
surrender it until she is assured of the 
return to her of her African and other 
colonies. On the other hand, Professor 
Hans Delbrueck, one of the most emi- 
nent German (Austrian) scholars, and 
Maximilian Harden, the journalist, 
have publicly declared that Germany 
ought unconditionally to restore Bel- 
gium to the same freedom and prosper- 
ity that it enjoyed before the war, and 
that there can be no hope of peace in 
the world until this is done. Mr. Bal- 
four, the British Foreign Minister, has 
severely criticized the German Chan- 
cellor’s cynical attitude, while the pur- 
pose of the United States to insist 
upon Belgium’s complete restoration 
as an essential condition of peace has 
repeatedly been made clear. The Bel- 
gian anniversary was publicly cele- 
brated with impressive ceremonies and 
impressive utterances:in this country 
and the Allied lands. 
Austro-Hungarian The Austro-Hun- 
; arian Prime Min- 
Affairs ister in the course 
of an official address censured the “‘in- 
humanity” of the Allies, which he said 
was responsible for the prolongation 
of the war. With amazing cynicism he 
admitted that Russia and Rumania had 
been sorely opprest and despoiled in 
the peace treaties which the Central 


Discussing 
Belgium 














Gilliems . 
PIONEERING IN POLITICS 


(nother forward step in woman suffrage owes 
its success to Mary Garret Hay, appointed chair- 
nan of the platform commi'tee at the convention 
£ New York Republicans in Saratoga. Miss Hay 
is the first woman to be so honored by any 
party in any state. She is chairman of the New 
York City Woman Suffrage Party and was one 
‘f the leaders in the campaign that gave New 
York women the vote 
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WHY BOTHER WITH A BALLOON? 
An army camp in the United States has tried out successfully this method of sending an observer 
up to report enemy movements. The man who goes up is strapped securely in a leather seat and 
the motive power for his flight is furnished by six big kites. A squad of about twenty men are 
needed to fly the kites 


Powers had forced upon them, but ar- 
gued that that was the fault of the 
Allies, because they had refused to 
make themselves parties to the same 
negotiation and had therefore aban- 
doned Russia and Rumania to their 
fate. Finally, he protested against 
America’s taking cognizance of the in- 
ternal troubles of the Dual Realm, in- 
sisting that Austria-Hungary’s dealing 
with the Poles, Bohemians, Slovaks, 
Croats, Serbs and other subject peo- 
ples must not be meddled with by any 
outside power. 

Meantime discontent and sedition in 
various parts of that realm wax apace, 
and we hear of the shooting of hun- 
dreds and the imprisonment of thou- 
sands of revolutionists. Indications 
multiply of Austro-Hungarian disinte- 
gration, and of the probability that a 
vigorous drive of Allied forces into 
that empire would cause a demoraliza- 
tion and dissolution equal to that 
which Russia has suffered. 


The latest “peace drive” 
was made on July 24 in 
the putatively Socialist 
paper Vorwdrts, of Berlin. The terms 
of peace suggested by it were briefly as 
follows: Germany to have no annexa- 
tions or indemnities at the west, but to 
have a free hand to complete her con- 
quest of Russia and Rumania at the 
cast; the principle of self-determination 
of peoples to be hereafter considered, to- 
gether with the disposition of Belgium 
and the Balkan states; Gibraltar and 
the Suez Canal to be dismantled and all 
coaling stations to be opened to Ger- 
many; and all Germany’s colonies to be 
restored to her. These quite impossible 


A Socialist 
Peace Drive? 


terms savor more of Junkerdom than of. 


Socialism, and it is noteworthy that 
simultaneously with their utterance the 
authorities of the Social Democratic 
Party express strong dissatisfaction 
with the course of the Vorwdrts as no 
longer in harmony with the principles 
of the party. It is shrewdly suspected 
that the paper in question has been 


brought under Government influence by 
the means familiar to Bismarck and his 
“reptile press.” 


The question which 
has frequently been 
asked in the last few 
weeks or months concerning the 
whereabouts of General von Hinden- 
burg, now seems to be authoritatively 
answered. He has several times been 
reported dead, on one occasion the re- 
port being so detailed as to tell that 
he died of apoplexy after a violent 
quarrel with the Kaiser. We are now 
told that for the last six months he has 
been too seriously ill to take any part 
in military operations, scarcely able 
to speak, and quite incapable of writ- 
ing. Thus are explained his disappear- 
ance from the public eye and the ex- 
altation of General Ludendorff to the 
headship of the Hun armies. 


Hindenburg’s 
Disappearance 


Extensive strikes in muni- 
tion works at Birmingham 
and Coventry, England, 
began on July 24. Most of the strikers 
are said to have been former “slackers,” 
who entered the factories in order to 
avoid being called to service in the 
army; and they have been incited to 
strike over some fancied technical griev- 
ances, thru the propaganda of pro- 
German pacifists, who have told them 
that “the more munitions you make, the 
longer the war will last,” and “it is 
our duty to hold up munitions, to bring 
Lloyd George to his knees, and to com- 
pel him to make a decent peace.” Brit- 
ish labor generally disapproves the 
strikes, and the workmen at the Wool- 
wich Arsenal have sent a message to 
the strikers telling them that they are 
“earning the blessings of the Kaiser 
and his army of murderers and the con- 
demnation of all those who are fighting 
and working to gain real freedom for 
civilization.” The message expresscs also 
a wish that the Government would im- 
mediately send the strikers to the front 
of the firing line, and have their leaders 
shot. 


Pernicious 
Pacifism 
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Nearly 50,000 of 
the 95,000 doctors 
now in active prac- 
tise in the United States will be required 
for the army, according to an official 
estimate made public last week. Of the 
total now practising, it is reckoned that 
23,000 are now in the army. 

These figures give the meat of a sit- 
uation which may force the Government 
to assume control of the entire medical 
profession in the United States, sup- 
plying both the army and the civilians 
with the necessary quotas. A gigantic 
. enrollment of all active practitioners 
plus all who are willing and able to re- 
sume practise is now under way, and 
the new “Volunteer Medical Service 
Corps” is already being organized. Con- 
ferences were held in Washington last 
week at which leading physicians dis- 
cussed the probable operation of this 
plan. It is generally recognized that the 
civilian health must be closely safe- 
guarded if the nation is to arrive at and 
maintain maximum fighting efficiency. 

The surgeon general of the army 
and navy, together with the surgeon 
general of the public health service, are 
considering a plan for commissioning 
all teachers in medical schools and as- 
signing them to their present duties. 
This would constitute a means of pre- 
venting further disruption of medical 
teaching staffs and at the same time 
recognizing the public service of these 
men. 

While no official announcement of it 
has gone forth, it is quite apparent 
that “non-essential” illnesses must be 


Needed: Fifty 
Thousand Doctors 


barred—for the period of the war at 
least. There will not be doctors enough 
tc cure them. 


College Training Seven thousand 
wi college teachers 
and pupils have 
gone into training at Plattsburg, N. 
Y., Fort Sheridan, IIl., and the Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco as a beginning 
in a vast military training scheme just 
launched by the War Department. 
The purpose of the scheme is to make 
every important college a military 
post for the training of men for the 
army, for the navy, and for essential 
industries. President R. C. McLaurin, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has taken charge of the 
organization and administration of the 
work under the Secretary of War. 
The plan is to accept students as 
volunteers enlisted in the United 
States Army, put them on a furlough 
status, clothe them in uniform, and 
guide them into the kind of training 
most needed and best suited to the in- 
dividual and national requirements. 
Daily military drill will be but one 
item in the announced program. For 
the rest they will receive technical 
training of various kinds. Upon reach- 
ing the draft age these men will go 
automatically into the National Army. 
Those over eighteen but under draft age 
may be called at the pleasure of the 
Government. 
Details of the plan may be obtained 


upon application to the War Depart- 
ment. 


: Addressed by two former 
—" Presidents of the United 

» States, the “unofficial” 
Republican state convention held last 
week at Saratoga was a meeting of 
national importance. Both Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Taft agreed in urging 
the election of a Republican Congress 
this autumn as a war necessity. In 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words: 

Since the war began the Republicans in 
Congress have acted in a spirit of the larg- 
est patriotism, and wholly without regard 
to questions of politics. For the adminis- 
tration measures designed for efficiently car- 
rying on the war they have furnished a 
larger percentage of support than have the 
Democrats, and where the administration 
was wrong the bulk of the Republicans 
ventured to withstand it and have stood by 
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DIRECTOR GENERAL OF COMMUNICATION 
The Government’s decision to take over all tele- 
phone and telegraph lines beginning August 1 
puts almost complete control of communication 
systems in this country under Postmaster Gen- 
eral A. S. Burleson, As far as possible he will 
keep the present executive and financial arrange- 

ments of the various companies 


the country, whereas the bulk of the Demo- 
erats have not done so, altho there have 
been some conspicuous and honorable ex- 
ceptions. 

In Mr. Taft’s words: 


The nation needs the Republican party 
to give popular expression to an affirmative, 
aggressive war policy. Its success at the 
polls in November will spur the Adminis- 
tration to adopt one. A Republican Con- 
gress will enact legislation to initiate and 
carry it on. 

Mr. Taft said in another part of his 
speech: 


The President has said, “Politics is ad- 
journed.” He is certainly right, in so far as 
politics is to be used for personal ends or 
party triumph. But popular government, 
even in war, must be carried on by parties. 
Party spirit must, of course, be supprest 
where it hampers or embarrasses. On the 
other hand, party organization of public 
opinion may be the best way to secure 
needed government action. 


The convention was intended to be 
not only an old time gathering of the 
clansmen, but a reunion of disaffected 
elements, and the reports are to the 


effect that success crowned the efforts 
of the leaders. Of the many speeches, 
those of the former Presidents have 
been taken by the press and political 
observers as the most significant. 

At the close of the convention there 
was a movement to bring about the 
nomination of Colonel Roosevelt for 
Governor of New York. Attorney Gen- 
eral Merton E. Lewis, chief rival of 
Governor Whitman, announced that he 
would withdraw if the Colonel would 
become a candidate. But Colonel! 
Roosevelt refused to consider the 
nomination and explained his position: 

My work is for the men who are fighting 
in this war. My mind dwells continually on 
the problems of the war, on the intérna- 
tional problems of the peace which is to 
close and justify the war, and on the tre 
mendous problems, social and industrial. 
with which we shall be faced after the war 
is ended. 

An equally unofficial Democratic state 
convention was scheduled later in the 
week, resulting largely in the stirring 
up of interest in the forthcoming cam- 
paign and in the launching of the nom- 
ination booms of various candidates. 


With strikes for higher 
pay springing up daily 
the Government is now 
facing a situation similar to that which 
threatens the industrial peace of Great 
Britain at almost the same moment. 
Most of the strikes are caused by the 
desire of the workers to receive the 
highest current rate of wages—usually 
that paid in the shipyards, in aircraft 
factories, or in other governmental 
plants. Add to this the fact that the 
cost of living is still going up, and pres- 
ent industrial disturbances are easily 
explained. 

An attempt is being made by one Fed- 
eral agency, the War Labor Policies 
Board, to standardize or stabilize wages. 
This attempt, not wholly understood by 
labor, has added to the unrest the fear 
that the Government was going to hold 
wages down to the lowest level of sub- 
sistence. And to put more fuel into the 
fire, last week it was discovered that a 
joker had been inserted in an appro- 
priation bill limiting the amount of — 
wages to a standard fixed by the War 
Labor Policies Board. Meanwhile, the 
National War Labor Board, under the 
joint chairmanship of Messrs. Taft and 
Walsh, was going about the country 
making wage awards in war industries 
—raising wages in fact, to new and un- 
heard of levels: common labor in one 
locality asked for thirty-five cents an 
hour and was granted forty. The ap- 
parent, if not real, conflict between 
these two Federal boards brought the 
situation to a head. 

Out of the confusion one or two 
things seem clear: the War Labor Poli- 
cies Board, by specific announcement, 
adopted the policies of the National War 
Labor Board. The “standardization” of 
wages which may now be expected to 
take place will be, therefore, on the 
basis of the cost of living plus a rea- 
sonable sum for maintaining health 
and comfort. And the National War La- 
bor Board, at the time of going to press, 


Standardizing 
Wages 
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is about to deliberate on the living wage 
and issue a decision which will, for the 
period of the war, standardize and sta- 
bilize the weekly industrial pay en- 
velope. 


: In spite of the fact that 
pes io a the United States Su- 

preme Court has de- 
clared the Child Labor Act to be un- 
constitutional, the Department of 
Labor will enforce its provisions with 
respect to the placement in employ- 
ment of boys from thirteen to sixteen 
years of age. Instructions to this 
effect have been sent to all officers of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, which, incidentally, on the first of 
August is scheduled to begin to assert 
a Federal monopoly of placement 
work. These instructions, as officially 
explained, mean that: 

Children under sixteen would not be sent 
to work in mines or quarries. 

Children under fourteen would not be 
supplied to mills, canneries, workshops, *1c- 
tories or manufacturing establishments. 

Children between fourteen and sixteen 
would be supplied to the above industries 
only if they are to work not more than 
eight hours a day or more than six days a 
week or before 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m. 

Affidavits from parents as to the age of 
x child, the memorandum adds, are not re- 
liable and should be supplanted by bona fide 
documentary evidence. 


A notable confer- 
The Loyalty of ence, called at At- 
Building Trades lantic City by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, brought together last week 
more than 225 representatives of many 
billions of capital invested in the build- 
ing trades industries thruout the coun- 
try. A temporary organization of the 
trade associations was effected, includ- 
ing labor organizations in addition to 
“capital” organizations. In a telegram 
dispatched to President Wilson the 
conference thus explained itself: 


We are glad to bear our share of the 
burden of the war for liberty and shall 
cheerfully accept whatever sacrifices and 
readsustments may be essential to its vigor- 
ous prosecution. 

The Government has a perplexing prob- 
lem in the endeavor to restrict construction 
activities where necessary, while keeping 
employed labor and materials not needed 
for war purposes. 

To solve that problem successfully in an 
industry of such magnitude, such ramifica- 
tions and such large influence on general 
trade and prosperity will immeasurably 
strengthen the nation for the support of 
taxation and loans which must continue as 
long as the war lasts. 

We are assembled to devise an instru- 
mentality thru which the building industry 
inay give united and effective aid in solving 
that problem. 

We pledge you and those officially asso- 
ciated with you the fullest codperation 
within our power. 


_— La —— he 
5 . ightless nights, by 
Lightless Nights specific order of the 
nited State Fuel Administration, was 
« sudden midsummer warning that the 
winter is coming and that coal is 
short. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday are to be lightless in 
New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Xelaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
he District of Columbia; for the re- 
mainder of the United States, Mon- 


statement explaining the order, Ad- 
ministrator Garfield had this te say: 


In resuming lightless nights with the 
miners of the country responding loyally to 
the.appeals of the Fuel Administration for 
increased production, the weekly output of 
bituminous coal is surpassing all previous 
records. The efforts of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, operators and miners to increase 
production must be supplemented, however, 
by the elimination of every wasteful or un- 
necessary use of coal. The enormous war 


: demand for fuel makes it imperative that 
* the country make the most economical use 


possible, even of the constantly increasing 


f output. 


‘ War time governmental 
ee ver control of all telegraph 

oa and telephone systems in 
the United States was proclaimed by 


“§ President Wilson to take effect after 
*; midnight on July 31. | 


Pitzpatrick, tn St. Louis Post Dispatch 
THE FACE THAT LAUNCHED A _ THOUL- 
SAND SHIPS 


day and Tuesday each week will be 
lightless. ‘‘Lightlessness’” means the 
elimination of all unnecessary outdoor 
illumination, street lights essential to 
safety being of course excepted. 

Half a million tons of coal will be 
saved by this order, it is estimated. 
But the Government authorities do 
not regard the actual economy in fuel 
as the most important result to be 
achieved by the order. The order is for 
moral effect, as much as for anything 
else—to drive home, in other words, 
to every man and woman the great 
necessity for conserving coal. In a 














Underwood & Underwood 
THE WORLD’S CHAMPION RIVETER 


“Big Tom” Horn broke the world’s .ecord for 

shipbuilders when he sunk 6075 rivets in eight 

hours during the nation-wide contest .f Ameri- 

can shipyards. A British riveter in the Clyde 
yards held the record previously 


Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, will become the directing head of 
all lines, thus acquiring control of every 
means of communication, both wire and 
mail, thruout the country, with the ex- 
ception of the wireless systems, which 
are already under the Navy Department. 

Mr. Burleson at once issued the fol- 
lowing order: 

“John C. Koons, First Assistant Post- 
master General; David J. Lewis, Com- 
missioner United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, and William H. Lamar, Solicitor 
for the Post Office Department, are 
hereby appointed a committee for gov- 
ernmental management, operation and 
control of the telegraph and telephone 
systems covered by the proclamation of 
the President dated July 22, 1918, of 
which committee the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall be chairman.” 

Postmaster General Burleson and the 
Executive Committee will be confronted 
at the outset with the task of settling 
the labor disputes which threatened a 
nation-wide strike of operators on the 
Western Union lines on July 8. The 
strike was averted, it is generally un- 
derstood, only by the fact that the Pres- 
ident asked Congress to give him au- 
thority to take over the lines. 

The principal cause of discontent was 
the refusal of the officials of the West- 
ern Union to recognize the union the 
operators had formed and which was 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. The policy which the Post- 
master General will take with reference 
to this question will be watched with 
peculiar interest, for the reason that in 
the hearings in Congress on the joint 
resolution for governmental control, Mr. 
Burleson stated that, while he recog- 
nized the right of Government em- 
ployees to organize, he did not believe 
they should affiliate with any outside 
organization. 

It is believed here that the Postmas- 
ter General will follow the same course 
that was followed by the Director Gen- 
eral of the Railroads when he assumed 
control of transportation lines, by ap- 
pointing a wage commission to make a 
full investigation of labor conditions in 
the various systems, and then act on 
their findings. It is also believed that 
governmental control will lead to a gen- 
eral increase in the wages of all em- 
ployees. 
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Americans with rifle 
Last week the editor of The Independ- 
ent told the story of how he fired his 
first shot at the boche and visited the 
trenches held by Americans of the Rain- 
bow Division. Here he continues the tale 
of his experiences on the American front 
and in later issues he will describe also 
his visits to the sectors held by Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy. Mr. 
Holt has just returned from a tour of 
three months in England and Europe as 
the guest of the British Government. 


grenades ready 


HE one American division above 
all others I wanted to visit was 
the Twenty-sixth. It ranked as 
the first National Guard divi- 
sion in France. It was the first Ameri- 
can division to engage in a battle in 
this war. It was made up entirely of 
New England troops. And the 102d 
Connecticut boys of that division, 
upon whom devolved the honor of hold- 
ing the line against the German shock 
troops at Seicheprey on April 20 and 
21st, were the boys who came from the 
hills and valleys in the neighborhood 
of my summer home, from the region 
where for over 200 years all my an- 
cestors have lived and died. 
Accordingly, it was with the antici- 
patory delight of returning for an 
“Old Home Week” festival that I 
started out from American headquar- 
ters on May 12, exactly three weeks 
after the battle of Seicheprey, to see 
my home boys in the trenches and to 
hear from their own lips some ac- 
count of how, as Irvin Cobb would say, 
148 


to fire thru the peepholes of 


the trench 


they took the mania out of Germania. 
Our party consisted of Judge Wad- 
hams, an adopted son of Connecticut 
on account of his four years at Yale, 
two escorting American lieutenants, 
and myself. 

Our objectives were, first, an Amer- 
ican aviation field, and then General 
Edwards’s headquarters;where we were 
to receive final instructions before 
procecding to the front lines. I shall 
reserve comment on the various aero- 
dromes I visited till another paper—suf- 
fice it to say that after mess with the 
American aviators we motored to Toul 
and thence on to a little village where 
we found General Edwards at his 
headquarters, in a _ beautiful old 
twelfth century chateau that I was in- 
formed belonged to the French gen- 
eral who commanded Verdun during 
the great German drive in 1916. Major 
General Clarence Edwards, command- 
ing the Twenty-sixth Division, re- 
ceived us in a noble room furnished 
with rich draperies, gilt and pink an- 
tique furniture, and old French por- 
traits on the walls of periwigged gen- 
tlemen and lace-collared ladies. Gen- 
eral Edwards is evidently a “charac- 
ter.” I have come within the spell of 
very few soldier personalities that im- 
pressed me more. He seemed to be a 
man of great personal dash and deci- 
sion, and yet withal full of humanity 
and even tenderness. In one breath he 
would damn the Germans and in the 
next exhibit the most fatherly solici- 
tation for his troops. “(Heart and guts,” 


he said, were the prime ingredients of 
a true soldier, and he looked as tho 
he had both. He was especially con- 
cerned for the morale of his boys, 
which he said depended as much on 
proper food, sleep and clothes as dry 
powder. He even insisted on my read- 
ing aloud to Judge Wadhams his re- 
cent orders for the “‘delousing” of the 
troops, and his eyes twinkled with 
merriment as I proceeded. 

Then the general asked his aide to 
bring us a map of the sector he was 
holding and proceeded to explain to us 
the battle of Seicheprey. 

From the general’s account and also 
from the stories, more or less conflict- 
ing, of a dozen other participants, I 
take it the Americans’ first real battle 
went about as follows: 

Altho there had been two or three 
skirmishes between our troops and the 
Germans immediately after we took 
over the sector, it was several weeks 
before the enemy finally planned to go 
over the top and attack us. When they 
eventually launched two attacks we 
dropt them in their trenches. The Ger- 
mans then summoned 600 shock troops 
and sent them over to teach us a lesson. 
But only three got to our front trenches, 
and of these two were killcd and one was 
captured. The next morning the barb 
wires in front of our lines were full of 
German dead. On the 20th, 3500 Ger- 
mans started for us and the French on 
our left. They came over in close for- 
mation and drove us out of the front 
trenches. We fell back and reformed. 
The boys could hardly wait to get the 
orders to counterattack, but finally 
permission was given and in two tries 
we regained all our lines. The 102d 
Connecticut boys got badly cut up, 
losing 123 men, about the same num- 
ber gassed, the same number captured 
and some 500 wounded. They fired 
during that fight between 5000 and 
10,000 rounds of ammunition.: Three 
of our batteries were rolled out into 
the open and fired at the enemy for 
over five hours, tho under a severe 
bombardment. Major Rau met a coun- 
terattack with cooks, signal men and 
every one available. Our machine gun 
squad was nearly annihilated. When 
we regained our line our doctors found 
the Germans had left there poisoned 
coffee for our troops. 

General Edwards then said, “The 
best thing for you to do is to have a 
talk with the boys thmselves. Come 
with me and you shall hear them tell 
their story in their own words. I’ll tell 
the officers to keep away, so they will 
talk to you freely.” 

So he ordered his car and we jumped 
into ours. He led us a pretty chase up 
and down the hills at a clip of forty 
miles an hour till we came to a two- 
mile stretch alongside of a ridge of 
hills in full view of the German trenches 
not two miles away. We now hit up 
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the pace to at least fifty miles an 
hour, but the day was misty and either 
the Germans did not see us or they de- 
cided not to take a pot shot, for we re- 
ceived no reminder of their presence. 
I was not in the least unhappy when 
we shortly turned behind a hill out of 
sight of the German observation bal- 
loons and quickly drew up at a little 
crossroads village. The boys who were 
lounging about came swarming out of 
the yards and billets to meet us, for 
the General and two civilians, the first 
they had seen since the fight, were as 
much objects of curiosity to them as 
would be General Pershing walking 
down the streets of any inland Ameri- 
can town. The boys collected about 
the car in a circle twenty deep, and 
I instantly established friendly rela- 
tions by calling out: “I’m from Con- 


‘necticut, too. I have a home in Wood- 


stock. Is there any fellow here from 
there?” One private had an uncle who 
lived in town, and wished to send his re- 
gards. Then I asked if there were any 
who came from Pomfret, Thompson, 
Eastford, Danielson, Willimantic, etc., 
and as boys replied “‘That’s my home,”’ 
“T come from there,’ I said, “If you 
will give me your name I will be glad 
to write to your family, saying that 
I’ve seen you and that you’re still de- 
termined to get the Kaiser.” And be- 
fore I knew it I had 242 soldiers hand 
me names of parents, sweethearts and 
friends at home, for me to send letters 
to. One of the boys gave me a Ger- 
man bayonet that he had taken off the 
body of a dead German. Another gave 
me a German water bottle which had 
been jabbed thru with an Americah 
bayonet, and another a belt of cart- 
ridges which he wished me to give to 
his parents in Torrington. The boys 
were in superb spirits and yelled fran- 
tically and affirmatively when I asked 
them if they wanted to get back at the 
Germans. “Only let us get another 
crack at them,” they shouted. Without 
any request on my part they told me 
that they had the best officers in the 
American Army and that they would 
do anything that their officers asked. 

I have only space to tell one story of 
the many the boys gave us from their 
personal experience. Private Clyde 
Thompson, of New Haven, said: “The 
battle started at 3 a. m. I was in my 
dugout at headquarters 350 yards be- 
hind the lines. The Boche came over 
from the flank and not directly be- 
hind their barrage—a very pretty 
trick. When I came out of my dugout 
there were five Boches yelling ‘heraus 
mit.’ I shoved the door~-back. They 
threw grenades at the door and blew 
it in. I came out the other door, drew 
my revolver and opened fire. One 
threw up his hands and fell backward. 
Two carried him away. The other two 
fell back. I threw two grenades at them 
and killed one. The other ran away. I 
then went to headquarters, picking up 
the major’s orderly on the way; we 
Joined Lieutenant Ingersoll and we 
held the reserve trench with one squad 
of eight men until 5 or 6, when the 
Boche left town. While carrying in 
wounded men I saw three Boches com- 


ing up the side of a fence. I opened 
fire and killed one of them; the other 
two disappeared. I am recommended 
for a cross.” 

After listening to the various experi- 
ences, I walked across the street to 
where the officers were waiting- in a 
group and talked with them. They told 
me they had the best boys in the United 
States Army. Lieutenant-Colonel Dow- 
ell said, “They boys will do more than 
you ask them to. They never have to 
be driven.” I then said to the Colonel, 
“When I get back to my summer home 
in Connecticut the people will probably 
ask me to stand up in the village 
church and tell them something of how 
their boys are getting along. Can you 
give me some message that will inter- 
est them?” The Colonel thought a mo- 
ment and then said, “Tell them this.” 
And then he related the following 
story, which I wish every American 
could have heard him tell: ““When the 
Germans made their great 
attack on that fateful night, 
one of our boys, First Lieu- 
tenant Lockhart, a Yale 
graduate and a school 
teacher in New Haven, was 
isolated with a band of 
thirty-seven men when the 
command to retreat was 
given. The report got thru 
that they had been badly cut 
up, but we heard no more 
from them and we thought 
the entire lot was killed or 
captured. On the evening of 
the 21st, after two days of 
fighting, when we regained 
our trenches, I went to 
Colonel Parker, in command 
of the 102d, and suggested 
that he and I go out and 
look for Lockhart and his 
command. Just as we left 
the trenches we met Lock- 
hart coming back. The first 
thing he did was to draw 
himself up and salute, apolo- 
gizing for his two days’ 
growth of beard and his 
dishevelled appearance. In 
response to our requests as 
to how he had fared, he re- 
plied, ‘I am glad to report, 
sir, that we are all here. We 
have eight men alive, the 
others are dead in the trench 
with us.’ ” 

Just think what 
story of Colonel 
Dowell means. 


this / 


‘Here was the 


first fight in 
the Great War 
in which Amer- 
ica took part 
on the soil of 
France. The 
honor of repre- 
senting Amer- 
ica fell to a 
band of Con- 
necticut boys. 
When the order F 
was given to 


© nde cued & Underwood 
retreat, this lit- 


tle group being isolated did not re- 

ceive it. They therefore stayed in their 

trenches for two days, altho complete- 

ly surrounded by the Germans. And 

when they were finally relieved, there 

they were, every single man, dead or 

alive, at his post. There was not a man 

who had been captured; there was not 

a man who had run away. Our his- 

tories tell us that America probably 

never produced a braver soldier than 

old Israel Putnam. I cannot help feel- 

ing that were that old gentleman alive 

today he would not be ashamed of 
these boys from his native state. 

That evening we were invited to 

dine at the field hospital run by the 

Yale unit, which is the closest to the 

front line of any American hospital 

in France. There were fifteen physi- 

cians and over eighty Yale boys under 

them, and fifteen trained nurses, all 

from Connecticut. After supper we 

adjourned to one of the hospital huts, 

for vesper services. 

Judge Wadhams and 

I, both Yale men, 

made addresses. The 

meeting ended with 

the famous Brek-ek- 

ek-ex Yale cheer, 

which must have as- 

tonished the Ger- 

mans if they heard it 

in their trenches over 

the hills not far away. 


Commander of the Seicheprey sector—Brigadier-General Edwards 
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In this map of the world at war is shown the spread of the forces allied to put down the defiance of autocracy 


ON THE HOME STRETCH 
A Review of the Fourth Year of the Great War 


HOULD a war prophet wish to 

estimate aright the present 

chances of victory for the two 

belligerent coalitions which have 
confronted each other for the four 
bloodiest and bravest years in human 
history, he would be well advised to 
forget the exaggerated hopes and fears 
which have come with the events of re- 
cent months and think himself back to 
an earlier period of the war. The me- 
morable occurrences of the past two 
years will leave an everlasting impress 
on the political future of Europe and 
the world, but their immediate military 
effect is to nullify each other. America 
has come in. Russia has stepped out. 
Had America held to her neutrality 
after the Russian revolution it seems 
most probable that France, Italy and 
Great Britain would have been forced 
to agree to a stalemate peace with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. Had the 
Russian revolution found statesmen to 
guide it and enlightened citizens to de- 
fend it, the Central Powers must soon 
have succumbed to the blockade which 
cut them off on every side from the re- 
sources of the world and to the grow- 
ing superiority of the Allies in man 
power on the western front. 

The United States is already in a 
military sense the equivalent of Rus- 
sia. Our army is not and may never be 
so large,since Russia could concentrate 
troops on her own frontier, while ours 
must be sent across the Atlantic. But 
the Russian private was almost the 
worst paid, worst educated and worst 
treated soldier in Europe, and many of 
his commanders were incompetent men 
of doubtful patriotism. The American 
soldier is fed, equipt and cared for on 
a generous scale unknown to any Euro- 
pean army, he is trained by officers 
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whose integrity is above suspicion, and 
he fully understands the cause for 
which he fights. The economic resources 
of the late Russian Empire are perhaps 
even more extensive than those of the 
United States, but they have never been 
so adequately developed to meet the de- 
mands of modern warfare. The diligence 
of our navy, in conjunction with the 
British, has cut in half the world’s ship- 
ping losses as compared with those for 
the months immediately following the 
inauguration of unrestricted submarine 
warfare, British and German official 
estimates of shipping losses and of new 
construction vary widely, but it seems 
probable that construction has already 
overtaken destruction and that here- 
after the shipping tonnage available 
for ourselves and the Allies will con- 
tinually increase. Conditions as regards 
transportation will soon be quite as 
good as they were before Von Tirpitz 
convinced the Kaiser that the shortest 
way to end the war was to starve Eng- 
land into submission by a submarine 
blockade. 

If both sides seem as far from victory 


as in 1916 it does not therefore follow. 


that -the war is indefinitely distant 
from its end. Four years have not 
brought a decision, but they have 
brought internal strains which threaten 
to wreck both armies and governments. 
This has already happened in Russia, 
and it may happen any day in Austria- 
Hungary. 

Germany upholds by her single 
strength the whole structure of the 
alliance of the Central Powers, and 
many signs of demoralization are not 
wanting even in this virile empire. 
Food is insufficient for health, the birth 


rate is low, crime is increasingly fre- 
quent and popular discontent breaks 
forth from time to time in strikes, naval! 
mutinies and pacifist demonstrations 
In France, Premier Clemenceau has had 
to root out of existence a stop-the-war 
propaganda which involved even cabi- 
net ministers. In Italy, revolutionary in- 
trigue involved the nation in temporary 
military disaster. In Austria-Hungary. 
the Slav population is openly defiant of 
the Government and famine has robbed 
even the dominant nationalities, the 
German Austrians and the Magyars. 
of all desire to continue the war. Great 
Britain, with the resources of a world 
empire to support her, is less exhausted 
than any of the continental belligerents, 
but her military strength is now fully 
mobilized and her casualty lists have 
reached enormous proportions. The 
United States alone is able to throw 
fresh armies into the scales of victory 
THE RUSSIAN COLLAPSE 


July . 1917—Russians assume the offensive in 
alicia. 

July 19, 1917—Beginning of the Russian retreat 

September 3, 1917—Fall of Riga. 

September 10, 1917—Korniloff breaks with Ker 


ensky. 

November 7, 1917—Bolsheviki overthrow Keren 
sky government. 

December 16, 1917—Truce between Russia and 
Germany ends campaign. 

On the first of July, 1917, the Rus 
sian army under the inspiring instiga- 
tion of War Minister Kerensky began 
its third offensive, seeking the victor) 
which in 1915 and again in 1916 had 
eluded its grasp. The armies of the Em- 
pire had failed; might not the armies 
of the new-born Republic succeed? The 
situation of Russia in the summer of 
1917 curiously parallels that of France 
after the downfall of Louis Napoleon 
On both occasions an autocratic gov 
ernment had been overthrown afte! 
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plunging a country into a bloody series 
of military disasters, largely brought 
about by its own incompetent and cor- 
rupt administration. On both occasions 
2 republican orator and statesman at- 
tempted to organize new armies to fling 
back the invader. And on both occasions 
the military forces raised by the pro- 
visional government were broken by 
the disciplined might of Prussia. It 
would be tempting to pursue the par- 
allel yet farther; to compare the Bol- 
sheviki with their creed of embittered 
class warfare to the Communard insur- 
gents who terrorized Paris in 1871, and 
to compare the annexationist peace by 
which France lost Alsace-Lorraine with 
the peace of Brest-Litovsk by which 
Russia lost her territories on the Black 
Sea and the Baltic. But the last word 
in regard to Russia is not yet spoken, 
and it remains to be seen whether Rus- 
sia, like France, will emerge from de- 
feat and civil war to republican liberty. 

Once the German counter-offensive in 
Galicia had begun the war on this 
front degenerated into rout and mas- 
sacre. In order to save his army Ker- 
ensky was compelled to a general re- 
treat and the abandonment of all that 
Russia had conquered or reconquered 
at any time during the war. Indiscipline 
in the Russian navy permitted the Ger- 
mans to seize the islands of the Baltic 
and to land, almost unopposed, upon 
the Russian coasts. Some Russian regi- 
ments fought stubbornly and delayed 
the German advance for weeks; among 
these were the Cossacks, some Czecho- 
Slovaks who had deserted from the 
Austrian ranks, and “battalions of 
death” composed of women volunteers. 
Other regiments forgot military disci- 


pline entirely, disobeyed orders, slew. 
their officers and left the trenches to 
the enemy. For a time the eastern front 
held firm in the north, where the Ger- 
mans were halted by the defenses of 
Riga, and in the extreme south, where 
the Austrians made very little progress 
against the Rumanians. But the capture 
of Riga and the isolation of Rumania 
from Russian aid destroyed the last 
hope of any military recovery until the 
entire reconstruction of the army could 
be achieved. 

No respite for this necessary work of 
reorganization was granted Russia. 
Kerensky as chief of the provisional 
government had to bear the responsi- 
bility for the disastrous collapse of the 
campaign on which he had embarked. 
Royalists and conservative republicans 
blamed him for socialistic experiments 
in civil administration and for abolish- 
ing the death penalty for misconduct in 
the army. The Bolsheviki, on the other 
hand, demanded an immediate peace 
and the exclusion of all “bourgeois” 
elements from the government. The dis- 
content of thé conservatives found ex- 
pression in the rebellion of General 
Korniloff, the Cossack commander. His 
aprising was speedily represt, but a 


few weeks later the Bolsheviki were. 


rmore successful. Kerensky was driven 
from office and into exile, the Constitu- 
ent Assembly was forcibly dissolved al- 
most as soon as it had met, and all 
power was placed in the hands of the 
Bolshevik party majority,on the popu- 
lar labor councils or Soviets. At the 
head of the new government were two 
dominant figures, Premier Nikolai Le- 
nine and Foreign Minister Leon Trotz- 
ky, both convinced advocates of an im- 


mediate peace. One of the first acts of 
their administration was the conclusion 
of a truce with the Central Powers and 
the opening of negotiations with them. 
The eastern front had vanished from 
the war map. 

BREST-LITOVSK AND AFTER 
February 9, 1918—Ukraine agrees to a separate 
eeblaee th, 1918—Russian army disbanded. 
March 1, 1918—Finnish independence confirmed 

by pact with Russia. 
April 5, 1918—Japanese land at Vladivostok. 
May 7, 1918—Rumania makes peace. 
July 16, 1918—Execution of ex-Czar Nicholas II 
reported. 

The Bolshevik government has never 
been complete master even of Grea- 
Russia, and the outlying portions of the 
far-flung empire once ruled by the 
Tsars have broken away from its au- 
thority altogether, but the Bolsheviki 
were sufficiently in power by the open- 
ing of the new year to carry out their 
own domestic and foreign policy in de- 
fiance of every opposition. The domestic 
policy of the new government was “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat,” namely 
the total exclusion from political power 
of the educated and propertied classes 
in order that the Soviets might accom- 
plish the redistribution of the wealth of 
Russia. As agents of the proletarian 
will a new revolutionary army was or- 
ganized, the so-called Red Guards, and 
a reign of terror established thruout 
the country to prevent any attempt at 
counter-revolution by the plundered 
bourgeoisie. 

The foreign policy of Lenine and 
Trotzky consisted in the publication and 
repudiation of all the secret treaties 
concluded between Russia and her allies, 
the opening of peace negotiations with 
the Central Powers, and the prolonga- 
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The man et the helm-—General Foch, appointed in the fourth year of the war to command the Allied armies on the western front 
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tion of these negotiations in order to 
spread revolutionary propaganda among 
the German and Austro-Hungarian sol- 
diers still stationed on the eastern front. 
At the town of Brest-Litovsk peace ne- 
gotiations were carried on between 
Trotzky and other commissioners rep- 
resenting Russia and the diplomatic 
representatives of the Central Powers, 
including Count Czernin for Austria- 
Hungary and Foreign Minister Richard 
von Kiihlmann for Germany. The diplo- 
matists of the Central Powers, fearing 
that prolonged discussion might weaken 
the morale of their armies, presented 
the Russians with their ultimatum. 
Trotzky attempted to refuse assent to 
the proposed peace terms, broke off ne- 
gotiations and demobilized the Russian 
army. This appeal to the Tolstoyan 
weapon of passive resistance was of no 
avail. Russia was compelled to accept 
all of the demands of her enemies with- 
out obtaining a single concession. The 
Central Powers also concluded a sep- 
arate peace with the new Republic of 
Ukrainia, and thus separated the south- 
western provinces of Russia from the 
rest of the country. 

By the peace of Brest-Litovsk and 
special agreements with Ukrainia, Fin- 
land and Rumania, the Central Powers 
obtained a free hand in remaking the 
map of eastern Europe. Poland, Lith- 
uania, and the Baltic states of Cour- 
land, Livonia and Esthonia have been 
promised independence or autonomy in 
some form, but the exact details of the 
relationship to exist henceforth between 
the new states and the German and 
Austro-Hungarian empires are still un- 
settled. In principle, it is decided that 
they will have rulers connected with the 
royal families of these powers and be 
brought into the economic system of cen- 
tral Europe by one-sided commercial 
treaties. Ukrainia received her imde- 
pendence and was even permitted to re- 
tain her republican form of govern- 
ment, but was required to sell surplus 
crops to the Central Powers. Rumania 
received harsher terms. The Dobrudja 
(on the Black Sea coast) was severed 
from Rumania, the Austro-Hungarian 
frontier was advanced for several miles 
into Rumanian territory, and the re- 
sources of the country were thrown open 
to the exploitation of the Central Pow- 
ers. Kars, Batum and Erivan, torn 
from Russia, went to the Turks, who 
promptly celebrated the recovery of 
their “lost provinces” by wholesale mur- 
der of the Armenian population of that 
regicn. 

Finland, which had insisted on vir- 
tual independence ever since the Rus- 
sian revolution gave the people a chance 
to assert themselves, attempted to make 
this independence absolute when the 
Bolsheviki seized the reins of govern- 
ment at Petrograd. But, far from es- 
eaping the horrors of foreign and civil 
war by independence, Finland brought 
upon herself a double invasion. Russian 
Red Guards, allied with some revolu- 
tionary Socialists in Finland, swept 
over the unhappy country and commit- 
ted all manner of atrocities. The Allies 
being unable to send aid, and Sweden 
fearing to do so lest she be drawn into 








NEW NATIONS AND 
WOULD-BE NATIONS 


Arabs 

Armenians 

Circassians 

Cossacks 

Czecho-Slovaks 

Danes of Slesvig 

Egyptians 

Esthonians 

Finns (and Karelians) 

French of Alsace-Lorraine 

Georgians 

Irish 

Jews (Zionists) 

Jugoslavs (Serbs and Croats) 

Lapps 

Letts 

Lithuanians 

Poles 

Russians of Archangel and Vologda 

Siberian Russians (and Siberian 
natives of many tribes) 

Slovenes 

Syrians 

Tatars (and Tauridans) 

Ukrainians (and Ruthenians) 

White Russians 
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the current of the Great War, the 

Finns called on Germany for help. Ger- 

many responded only too promptly, seiz- 

ing the Aland Islands, occupying Fin- 

nish garrisons and punishing the revo- 

lutionists by massacre and deportation. 

The victorious faction in Finland 




















(known as the “White Guards”) con- 


tained many republicans and even some 
Socialists, but the experience of the 
Red Guard invasion and the influence 
of German intrigue strengthened reac- 
tionary political sentiment thruout the 
nation. Finnish imperialists demanded 
the conquest of the Arctic coast (Mur- 
man coast), Karelia, and other parts 
of northwestern Russia inhabited by 
people of Finnic race. To achieve this 
they were willing to accept a German 
alliance and even a German monarch. 

On the map everything is arranged 
to suit German policy, but the war 
map conceals many disturbing politi- 
cal complexities. There are boundary 
questions between Ukrainia and Ru- 
mania (Bessarabia), between Ukrainia 
and Poland (Kholm), between Bul- 
garia and Turkey, and between Tur- 
key and the peoples of the Caucasus 
and the Crimea which have given the 
Central Powers much anxiety. An ex- 
peditionary force of the Entente Al- 
lies holds the Murman coast and is 
supported by popular sentiment in sev- 
eral provinces of Arctic Russia. Siberia 
is virtually independent of the Bol- 
sheviki and is making experiments in 
government on her own account, sup- 
ported by a Japanese expeditionary 
force in Vladivostok, Russian armies 
in Manchuria and perhaps a hundred 
thousand Czecho-Slovak ex-prisoners 
of war along the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road. The Cossacks in southeastern 
Russia and the myriad tribes of the 
Caucasus are practically independent 
of any external authority. Even in 
Great Russia there have been explo- 
sions of discontent at Bolshevik rule 


and German exploitation, culminating 
in the assassination of the German 
Ambassador at Moscow. Crop levies in 
Ukrainia and Lithuania are carried on 
by the Germans, but are made possible 
only by the employment of armies of 
occupation and methods of terrorism. 
The greatest military and political 
question now confronting the Entente 
Allies is whether or not the time is yet 
ripe to send an army into Russia to re- 
build the nation and reéstablish the 
eastern fromt. 
ITALY’S FORTUNES 


August 19, 1917—Italians begin Isonzo offensive. 

October 24, 1917—Austrian and German counter- 
attacks in the Julian Alps. 

November 10, 1917—Italian retreat reaches the 


lave, 

June 15, 1918—Austrians begin new offensive 
along the Piave. 

July 7, 1918—Italians begin drive in Albania. 
The military reverses of Russia set 

free hundreds of thousands of German 

and Austrian soldiers previously em- 

ployed on the eastern front, even while 


-Russia was still a belligerent. There 


was much anxious speculation among 
the Entente Allies as to where these 
men would be used: in France, in 
Greece, in Asiatic Turkey or against 
Italy? Italy was selected as the victim 
because of the very critical situation 
which had developed along the Isonzo. 
General Cadorna’s armies, pushing on 
from the Isonzo valley across the Carso 
and Bainsizza plateaus and capturing 
the highest mountain peaks in the Ju- 
lian Alps, threatened the vitally im- 
portant cities of Laibach and Trieste 
and menaced the very existence of the 
Austrian army. 

But the hour of greatest triumph 
was quickly followed by disaster. The 
long line of battle, winding deviously 
over rugged highland country from 
Switzerland to the Adriatic, was open 
to attack at many points and rather 
inadequately supported by lines of 
communication to the rear. Ammuni- 
tion had been used up freely in the 
Italian offensive and was not suffi- 
ciently replaced. Worst of all, a stop- 
the-war propaganda, partly the reflec- 
tion of labor unrest in the Italian 
cities and partly the result of enemy 
intrigues at the front, had undermined 
the morale of a few: regiments sta- 
tioned at a critical point. An unprece- 
dented concentration of artillery and 
poison gas and a vigorous drive at 
Caporetto in the Julian Alps broke the 
Italian line. The Italian army on the 
lower Isonzo had to be withdrawn at 
once to save it from being cut off by 
the German advance in the north. 
From the Isonzo the Italians retreated 
beyond the Tagliamento and Livenza 
rivers and finally to the Piave. Few 
expected that this new line could be 
held, especially in view of the German 
attacks on the Asiago plateau, which 
threatened to sweep the Italians alto- 
gether from the highlands and force a 
retreat across the Venetian plains to 
the Adige or the Po. In the course of 
their rapid retirement the Italians lost 
nearly a quarter of a million prisoners 
and a large part of their artillery. 

At the Piave, however, the advance 
halted and Venice was saved from 
the invader. [Continued on page 170 
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“CONSPICUOUS BRAVERY” ON THE FACTORY FRONT 
The women in munitions factories who distill T. N. I’. face imminent danger of death as bravely as the soldiers advancing over No 
Man’s Land. T. N. T., or Telvene, is a high explosive, extremely dangerous to handle; women who make it are eventually poisoned, too 
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AT THE END OF OUR 
FIRST INNING 


© Commitice on Public Information, from Western Newspaper Union 
AFTER FIGHTING—FOOD 


Just out of the trenches after twenty days of steady fighting these American 
soldiers of the First Division Infantry are going strong on the camp chow 
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GETTING RID OF THE COOTIES 


This beiler-like sterilicer bakes into thoro cleanliness the vermin-filled clothes of men from the trenches. Trench fever comes from eooties 
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GETTING THE LATEST WAR NEWS 


These are the men who are making the 
war news—-keen in the rest between 
periods of trench duty to get a paper and 
find out how the war is going. A soldier in 
“The A. E. F.” expresses the general feel- 
ing. “Those guns were going like that all 
night, but mostly around two o’clock,” he 
said. “Nobody around here seems to know 
anything about it. I wish I could get hold 
of an American paper and find out some- 
thing about that fight. I’ve sent to Mem- 
phis for ‘The News Scimitar,’ but some- 
how it don’t seem to get here.” 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 


The boy at the right, Jack Bamforth, 
eighteen years old, was killed in the ad- 
vance of the Marines on June 15, the bat- 
tle in which the Germans fighting oppo- 
site paid reluctant honor to our Marines 
by calling them the “Teufelhunde.” These 
official citations, awarding the distin- 
guished service crosses, help to show how 
the name was earned. Corporal Ray W. 
Chase, Marines. “Assumed command of 
his platoon in the attack on enemy gun 
positions in the Bois de Belleau on June 
8, 1918, during which they captured two 
machine guns and killed their crews. He 
did not retire from the action until all his 
men had been killed or wounded.” Major 
Edmund B. Cole, Marines. “In the Bois 
de Belleau displayed extraordinary hero- 
ism in organizing positions, rallying his 
men, and disposing of his guns, continuing 
to expose himself fearlessly until he fell” 
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FIRST CALL FOR SLUM! 
To battle-weary men the kitchen is a landmark of cheer. Hot slum is a heartening stimulant—‘“slum,” we hasten to add, is jo stew 
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SAVE UP NOW FOR THE NEXT LOAN 


HE cam- 

paign for 

putting 

over the 
fourth Liberty 
Loan has begun, 
tho the date of the 
opening of the sale 
of the bonds has 
not yet been an- 
nounced. The 
posters tell us to 
begin to save for 
the loan. The ad- 
mirable publicity 
division of the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment is recruiting 
writers and artists 
to write and draw 
in the great cause 






STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 
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YOUR FARTCEUY U.S. COVERNMEL 


making allowances 
for the big ex- 
penditures of the 


year, like insur- 
ance and the mort- 
gage. What the 


Government is 
seeking to do in 
this campaign is 
to get the Ameri- 
can people accus- 
tomed to thinking 
in terms of a na- 
tional and . family 
budget—in terms 
ef both at once, 
“It may be safe- 
ly assumed,” says 











of extracting 
American dollars out of non-productive 
or selfish investments and into the 
pocketbook of Uncle Sam, who has al- 
ready scheduled staggering’ expendi- 
tures for the year which will end, fiscally 
speaking, on June 30, 1919. At this mid- 
summer moment, then, it is particularly 
desirable to understand the why and 
wherefore of the new loan, coming, as 
it will come, close on the heels of the 
passage by Congress of a record-break- 
ing revenue bill. 

The facts are few and simple. 

During the twelve months just begun 
the Government needs $24,000,000,000. 

In taxes already laid and to be laid 
the Government will collect $8,000,- 
000,000. 

From loans, in round figures, must 
come $15,000,000,000 or $16,000,000,000. 

Put in the terms of the family budget, 
the average person will have to pay 
about 100 per cent more this coming 
year in taxes, and in addition buy bonds 
to an amount somewhat more than 50 
per cent greater than during the past 
year. Exprest in cold dollars and cents, 
this is what we are “due for.” Short 
of an unexpected, impossible and prob- 
ably undesirable peace, this is what we 
shall have to do to help win the war 
with our money. 

The fourth Liberty Loan campaign 
will in a sense be a repetition of the 
first, second and third drives. There will 
be the appeal to patriotism, the govern- 
ing, controlling appeal. There will be 
the appeal to the fighting spirit; there 
will be the appeal to the careful inves- 
tor for whom tax-free Government se- 
curities are a welcome relief from tax- 
burdened industrials. But most of all 
there will be the appeal to every Ameri- 
can to help set the house of the world 
in order by setting his own house at 
home in order—the appeal to efficiency 
in handling domestic finances. 

“A great many people,” says John 
Price Jones, assistant director of the 
Liberty Loan press bureau in Washing- 
ton, “spend more money than they need 
to spend simply because they do not 
know from day to day how much money 
they actually are spending. The experi- 
ence of a great many successful busi- 
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ness men has proved that a simple sys- 
tem of setting aside the surplus in your 
check book will solve your problem in 
a very satisfactory manner. The system 
for our present purposes should be de- 
scribed as the war account. If you are 
earning encugh to permit a surplus in 
the bank above immediate needs, open 
a war account in your check book. When 
you receive your salary, or your income, 
meet your current debts, allow for a 
necessary working balance at the bank, 
then deduct immediately from your 
regular account as large an amount as 
you possibly can and place this to the 
credit of your war account, kept in a 
parallel column in your check book. 

“Keeping your regular balance down 
in this manner to current needs pre- 
vents wasteful spending. It may seem 
in a way superficial and yet in thou- 
sands of cases it has proved itself in 
practise that if a man looks at his reg- 
ular account and finds that it is low 
he will refrain from some expenditure 
which he would make if there were in 
his regular bank account a substantial 
balance over immediate needs. Your war 
account should be regarded as an ac- 
count of honor held in trust for the 
war uses of the Government and drawn 
on only to meet taxes, payments on Lib- 
erty Bonds, or War Savings Stamps, 
or Y. M. C. A. or Red Cross, or some 
definite Government purpose. Whether 
you have a bank account or not your 
surplus over immediate needs belongs to 
your Government.” 

It might be said that the fourth Lib- 
erty Loan campaign will be the most 
truly education of all. The first cam- 
paigns awakened the people to the fact 
of the war, to the needs of the Govern- 
ment during the war, to the immensity 
of the war. The fourth drive takes it 
for granted that the people are awake 
and in earnest; that, moreover, they 
realize the dire necessities of democ- 
racy in this crisis; and that, realizing 
this, they are ready to go ahead and 
accept the new campaign as a more or 
less regularly recurring incident in 
their financial existence—a compulsory 
savings system, as it were, comparable 
to putting aside for a rainy day, or 


; Mr. Jones, in a 

as i tne. | notable sentence, 
 : BON S.‘] “that the great 
majority of’ the 


American people realize that the rea! 
truth of the matter is that in war time 
income does not really belong abso- 
lutely to the individual. The individual 
receives it in trust, every dollar of it, 
subject to the superior war needs of 
the Government.” 

An old issue raised and made in some 
quarters rather acute as a result of the 
earlier campaigns is easily met from 
this point of view. This issue can best 
be explained by a story. 

A certain New England factory girl 
has received for the last year or two a 
weekly wage of eleven dollars and some 
cents. The wage may or may not be too 
low—probably it is. At any rate, from 
that wage, ever since the first Liberty 
Loan campaign, the management has 
deducted one dollar each week as an in- 
stallment payment on Liberty Bonds. 
This girl claims that the management 
gave her practically no choice but to 
subscribe—told her that everybody else 
was subscribing, and indicated that she 
had better “come «cross” if she wanted 
to be considered patriotic. One dollar 
from eleven leaves ten, and the girl 
says that ten dollars a week is not 
enough to live on and support a mother. 

It accordingly came about that when 
the second Liberty Loan fell due, the 
girl was behind with her bills, and, feel- 
ing that she must subscribe, borrowed 
money on her first bond. Then, with the 
coming of the campaign for the Third 
Loan, illness befell her mother, and it 
was necessary to sell everything at a 
loss to pay the hospital and the doctor. 
I believe this story to be typical of thou- 
sands of purchasers of Liberty Bonds, 
and while stories like these have been 
used to discourage the purchase of Lib- 
erty Bonds, to many officials in Wash- 
ington they carry quite a different sig- 
nificance. 

Liberty Bonds represent savings. At 
the rate of one dollar a week in one 
year it would be possible to save a little 
over fifty dollars. This does not seem 
an unreasonable sum to require of 
every adult American workingman or 
woman. Granted that at times the 
means used by a patriotic foreman or 
shop superin- [Continued on page 168 











BRINGING IN THE BOCHES 


ITH the American Army on 

the Marne, July 18.—A sur- 

vey just completed of the 

woods south of Mézy, thru 
which the Germans advanced against 
the Americans on Monday morning, and 
subsequently were driven back across 
the Marne, revealed that more than 
5000 Hun fighters had been killed there. 
The officers who made the survey tell 
me that the bodies at some spots were 
three and four deep where in close 
formation the Germans tried to go 
ahead against our machine guns. Ac- 
cording to the usual ratio between the 
killed and total casualties, this would 
mean that we inflicted more than 20,000 
casualties on the boche. 

Practically the whole of the Kaiser’s 
famed 10th Guard Division came across 
the Marne against the Americans, and 
very few of them got back. Prisoners 
taken from the 6th Grenadiers said one 
battalion was annihilated in the woods, 
and of the other battalion about one 
company was left. 

A general review of this operation 
shows that one reason why the Germans 
suffered such heavy losses in the woods 
forming the triangle from Fossoy, to 
Mézy, to Crezan¢y, was that the Ameri- 
cans were overwhelmed by such large 
numbers that the line could not hold, 
but nevertheless refused to retreat 
where it could possibly hold a place in 
the woods. This sent the German ad- 
vance sweeping over large numbers of 
nests which sheltered ten, five, or two 
Americans, and sometimes one, who 
stuck while the boches passed by and 
then opened up on them. 

Last night tales of heroism of these 
men were being told. I believe that of 
al! of them the story of Sergeant J. F. 
Brown was most notable. Brown com- 
manded a detachment of eleven men 
when the German onslaught came. They 
had shelter, which saved them under the 
heavy German bombardmert, and when 
the advancing boche cam along they 
let him pass, and then got ready to 
turn their machine gun loose. But just 
then a hundred or so more Germans 
came along. Brown ordered his men to 
scatter quickly. He ducked into the 
woods, and saw the Huns put his be- 
loved machine gun out of the war. The 
Germans passed on. Brown looked 
around and seemed to be alone. He 
started toward the Marne, away from 
his own lines, and met his Captain, also 
alone. 

These two Americans, out there in 
the woods in the dark, the Captain with 
an automatic pistol and Brown wit: an 
automatic rifle, saw that the boche bar- 
rage kept them from getting to their 
own lines, and so decided to kill all the 
Germans they could before they them- 
selves were killed. They lay in the 
thicket while the Germans passed by in 
large numbers. According to Brown’s 
report, they heard two machine guns 
going back of them, and decided to go 
and get them. The two crept close and 
charged one of the machine guns, which 
killed the American Captain. Brown got 


BY EDWIN L. JAMES 


the lone German gunner with his rifle. 
Then up came an American Corporal, 
also left alone in the woods, and Brown 
and the Corporal started after the sec- 
ond German machine gun, behind a 
clump of bushes. 

They got close, and Brown with his 
automatic rifle killed three Germans, 
the crew of the gun. Then, attracted by 
the shooting close at hand, up came the 
eleven men Brown had commanded, each 
looking for Germans. Brown resumed 
command, and led the party to where 
they could see more Germans in a sec- 
tor of trench taken from the Americans. 

These thirteen Americans performed 
a feat never to be forgotten. The Ger- 
mans evidently were left in the trenches 


‘with machine guns to meet a counter- 


Drawn by Cesare in the New York Evening Post 


attack should the Americans make one. 
Brown posted his twelve men about the 
Hun position in twelve directions. He 
took a position where he could rake the 
trench with his automatic rifle. At a 
signal the twelve Americans opened up 
with their rifles from twelve points, and 
Brown started working his automatic 
rifle. Brown said he didn’t know how 
many Germans he killed, but fired his 
rifle until it got so hot he couldn’t hold 
it, and had to rest it across a stump. 
The Germans, then thinking they were 
attacked by a large party, decided to 
surrender. A German Major stepped 
out of the trench with his hands high, 
yelling “Kamerad!” Brown laid down 
his heated rifle, and while three of the 
hidden Americans guarded him, ad- 
vanced toward the Major. Then all thir- 
teen Americans moved in and disarmed 
the Germans. Brown said he didn’t 
know how many there were, but it was 
more than 100. 

Then, with Brown and the Corporal 
at the head, and the other eleven Amer- 
icans in the rear, the procession started 
thru the woods, guided by a doughboy’s 
compass, toward the American lines. It 
wasn’t plain sailing. They were behind 
the German advance, and had to pass 





it and a space between the fighting 
Germans and the Americans. On the 
way thru the woods several parties of 
Germans saw the advancing column, 
with Brown and the Corporal at its 
head, and hurriedly surrendered. 

Beating thru the thicket, Brown led 
his party to a place where the German 
advance line was broken. Just as he 
started over the American lines the 
Germans laid down a barrage. This got 
four of the Germans, but didn’t touch 
an American. Brown and his twelve 
comrades got back with 155 prisoners. 
The four killed made a total for the 
thirteen Americans of 159. 

American officers were almost dum- 
founded at the strange tale Brown 
brought back, but doubt vanished when, 
soon after he reached regimental head- 
quarters, a military policeman showed 
up with a large bundle of maps and 
plans Brown had taken from dead Ger- 
man officers killed by his automatic 
rifle, and handing them to Brown, said: 
“Gimme my receipt.” 

Brown, who is twenty-three years old 
and last year was a shipping clerk, had 
met this man on the way back, and, 
turning over the maps, which made a 
heavy bundle, had stopped while he 
scribbled out the receipt he demanded. 
Meanwhile barrage shells were falling 
all around. This receipt is part of the 
records of the American Army. 

The prisoners included a major, one 
captain, two lieutenants, and a num- 
ber of noncommissioned officers. 

It is this individual fighting of Amer- 
icans lost in the woods that dumfound- 
ed the Germans. Many prisoners actu- 
ally complained of it as unfair warfare. 
Generally the rule for soldiers cut off 
from their command and isolated is to 
surrender. The Americans evidently 
knew nothing about such a rule, but 
kept on fighting. Some of them, of 
course, were killed, but, hiding out there 
in the woods, they played havoc with 
the advancing Germans. 

This story shows how the Americans 
fight: A certain machine gunner rigged 
his gun alongside a thicket thru which 
he hoped to get advancing Germans. 
Just then a stray shell blew off his right 
hand. The German column, to his de- 
spair, he saw passing out of range of 
his gun, which he was unable to move 
with one hand. He drew his automatic, 
and, firing it with his left hand, guided 
the German column to the line of his 
machine gun, which he turned loose 
with telling effect. 

Two other Americans, lost in the 
woods, came up, attracted by the firing, 
and got the wounded gunner back to 
his own lines. 

Here’s another little story that sounds 
like fiction, but every word of it is true. 
An American corporal was captured by 
a German captain at the head of his 
detachment. The captainsent the Amer- 
ican, in care of two German privates, 
back across the Marne in a canvas boat 
used by the boche in crossing the river. 
The corporal rocked the boat, upsetting 
it, and, swim- [Continued on page 169 
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A FRIENDLY HALL 


BY ABBOT McCLURE AND HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


it sounds the keynote to your whole 

house. Don’t skimp it in the share of 
thoughtful attention and planning be- 
stowed. As a matter of fact, the hall far 
too often comes out at the little end of the 
- horn when furnishing schemes are put thru; 
it really ought to be one of the first things 
thought of and not the last. It is usually 
the hardest part of the house to furnish 
well, it is quite true, and doubtless just 
because it is difficult and its interest re- 
stricted it is 80 


Ts: hall should always be inviting; 


Just how or where to begin the task of 
compassing hall improvement “without 
money and without price” need not be a 
perplexing problem if we are willing to do 
two things—banish the tyrannical bogey 
of convention ; reduce our procedure to ful- 
filling certain definite principles. The first 
step in avoiding stupidity and producing 
interest is to steer clear of the obsession 
for having exactly what everybody else 
has. Time was when every correctly ap- 
pointed hall boasted a hatrack as its piéce 


de résistance. The bigger the hatrack, the 
better. Nothing could have been more ab 
jectly ugly than those hatracks, with their 
miscellaneous accompaniment of hats. 
coats, sticks, umbrellas and overshoes, and 
nothing more stupid than those halls. They 
were thoroly conventional and thoroly de- 
pressing. That day has happily passed. 
Freed of timorous deference to convention 
ality, we may go on to apply constructive 
principles. 

First, however, let us fix clearly in our 
minds just what is 





often slighted, pre- 
sumably from much 
the same spirit that 
prompted the man 
in the parable to 
hide his one talent 
because he hadn’t 
imagination enough 
to see what could 
ve done with it, nor 
push enough to 
make the effort. 
From the expres- 
sion “furnish well” 
one is not to infer 
any allusion to 
cost, much or little. 
The writers have 
seen halls, on which 
money had been 
lavished without 





the nature of the 
hall and what its 
function. Four 
types of halls con- 
cern us—(1) the 
hall that gives ac- 
cess to the various 
ground floor rooms 
and contains the 
stair or gives direct 
access to it; (2) 
the long, narrow 
hall of the city 
house or the hall 
that is merely an 
enlarged vestibule 
and shut off, as far 
as possible, from 
stair and rooms; 
(3) the long gal- 
lery, either on 





stint, that were 
veritable monu- 
ments of expensive 


ground or upper 
floors of country 
houses, that con- 





ugliness; they have 
also seen halls on 
which practically 
nothing had been 
spent, that were 
models of good 
taste and interest. 
And let it be plain- 
ly stated, before 
going any further, 
that it is altogether 
foreign to the pur- 
pose of the present 
discussion to coun- 
sel any expenditure 
of cash in carrying 
out these sugges- 
tions. For obvious 
patriotic reasons 
all unessential ex- 
penditures should 
be eliminated now. 
The only expendi- 
ture that is advised 
is the expenditure 
of mother wit and 
average ingenuity. 
An open mind and 





nects with the en- 
trance and stair 
halls and gives im- 
mediate access to 
the rooms; and 
(4) the stair hall, 
sometimes within 
the house and hav- 
ing no direct con- 
nection with the 
house door. The 
hall that is virtual- 
ly a living-room 
plus a stair at one 
side or in one cor- 
ner, such as one 
finds in numerous 
suburban and coun- 
try houses of in- 
formal type is, of 
course, treated as a 
living - room and 
does not here con- 
cern us. The func- 
tion of the hall is 
to serve as_ the 
main artery of the 
house, to afford in- 








intelligent planning 
will be sufficient. 
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Stair walls present an 


awkward space that may sometimes be relieved by pictures 


gress to and [Con- 
tinued on page 158 
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AN ARCHITECT'S HOUSE ON A HILL TOP 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N.Y. 


T is not enough that a house on a 
[= should keep from sliding off. It 

misses its opportunity woefully if - 
it does not fit unobtrusively and easily 
































into its situation, a result to which 
both material and contour must con- 
tribute. In both these respects the sum- 

mer bungalow designed by Mr. George B. 
lord for Mrs) Ford and himself carries the 
stamp of architectural insight. Stone walls 
nearby, aged into a beautiful weather-beaten 
color, furnished the material for the walls of 
the main part of the house, and the unstained 
red cedar shingles that cover the wings 
blend quietly with the stone and help to 
create the impression that every informal 
house should give—that the building is an 
outgrowth and inherent part of the earth. 
By skilfully placing a broad stone gable at 
the upper end of the rambling little house 
und slightly dropping the lower wing, the 
urehitect has adequately echoed the contour 
of the hill. 

The house is built like a cliff dwelling, 
on a promontory above the water, with a 
sheer drop of seventy feet at the rear and an 
outlook of thirty miles, sweeping over the 
hills of Sharon, in Connecticut, and the 
Catskills in New York State. 

Resides the white-painted entrance the 


YOUR 


ANY of our dogs, particularly the 
Meese sorts, are naturally cold- 

weather animals, and in the heat of 
summer they suffer not a little discomfort. 
Physically they are liable to become slight- 
ly debilitated, so that they need to be 
watched to be kept in good health. 

In the first place, there is the dog’s tem- 
per, proverbially uncertain in dog days. 
A healthy dog is as good-natured in hot 
weather as in cold, but one in poor condi- 
tion or in discomfort may forget his man- 
uers occasionally and become as peevish 
and irritable as an overheated man. Keep 
up his vitality with proper feeding and 
treatment, get rid of fleas and worms, give 
him plenty of drinking water (a dog may 
become mad with thirst) and never tie him 
out in the hot sun. 

In feeding the dog in hot weather, omit 
all sugar, starchy foods, and cornmeal; 
banish potatoes from the diet. They are 
all heating and may upset the digestion, 
and cornmeal may, in addition, produce 
skin eruptions. Avoid overfeeding. Stale 
bread, oatmeal, etc., combined with a mod- 
erate amount of meat (be sure it is not 
tainted) and well-cooked green vegetables 
such as onions, cabbage, etc., and the beans 


only color is supplied by the red lead of 
the front door and the picturesque “kick- 


ups” at the terminals of the ridge-pole. 


DOG IN DOG 


BY WALTER A. DYER 


and peas left from the family table, all 
moistened with skim milk or soup, makes 
the safest diet and a balanced ration. Cut 
down on oatmeal, rice, and green vege- 
tables if they prove to be too laxative. 

In summer the dog needs to be bathed 
occasionally, for his own comfort and that 
of his human companions. Rub in a thick 
suds of tar or carbolic soap, rinse, and dry 
thoroly before allowing him to run. 

Fleas attack nearly all dogs in summer, 
especially the long-haired breeds. They 


GEO. B. FORD, ARCHITECT 
BY H.S.GILLESPIE 


It was the aim of Mr. Ford, who is 
an architect and city planner, and his 
wife, whose ability as an efficiency 
engineer is unquestioned, to provide a 
place for rest and relaxation, hence 
every detail was planned with that 
end in view. The big living-room, 20 

by 30 feet, with its mammoth fire- 
place and groups of French windows 
opening onto a terrace, sets the pace 
for a comfortable house. Gay chintz hang- 
ings contrast interestingly with the un- 
stained wood. To the right opens the bed- 
room suite, composed of three chambers and 
bath. They are cleverly divided by banks 
of shelves which contribute closet and shelf- 
room on both sides of the partitions. 

Each room has a closet with low boot- 
shelf, hooks and a clothes-rod. Innumerable 
shelves and inclosed recesses in the living- 
room form receptacles for the disposition 
of household utilities, and in the hall lead- 
ing from the living-room to the private 
suite are linen-closets and other con- 
veniences. Few summer homes are as effi- 
ciently planned as the Ford cottage, for 
every possible built-in closet, cupboard, 
table and chest has been supplied. The 
house contains every convenience custom- 
ary in all-the-year houses. 


make their victims nervous and cross, keep 
them in poor condition, and cause constant 
scratching that may result in sores and 
skin trouble. The best remedy is a coal-tar 
preparation such as creolin or cresoleum. 
Mix a tablespoonful with each gallon of 
warm water, add a little washing soda, and 
wash the dog thoroly. Try also to destroy 
the eggs by burning the bedding frequently. 
and thoroly cleansing the box or kennel. 
Hot weather may cause an upset in his 
digestion. First try a laxative—castor oil, 


-compound cathartic pill, syrup of buck- 


thorn or epsom salts—to remove any cause 
of irritation. Then, if his stomach seems 
not to be acting properly, give him a diges- 
tive tablet after meals, containing pepsin, 
pancreatin, and nux vomica, or pepsin, 
bicarbonate of soda, and charcoal. Summer 
skin eruptions are likely to be a form of 
eczema. Be sure the dog has no cornmeal, 
dress the sores with a good lotion, and give 
the dog a tonic. A good tonic for this pur- 


. pose is a pill, three times a day, made of 


quinine sulfate 4 to 3 grains (according 
to the size of the dog), iron sulfate 4 to 5 
grains, extract of hyoscyamus 4 to 3 
grains, with extract of taraxacum and 
glycerine enough to make a pill. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Sow the seed of phlox, delphi- 
nium, canterbury bell, digi- 
talis, hollyhock and pinks 
this month for bloom next year. The seed- 
lings should be transplanted and protected 
over winter. Sow the seed in the cold 
frames and protect the seed bed from heavy 
rains or the burning sun. Water when 
necessary and keep well ventilated. 

If a green background for your perennial 
beds is desired, transplant the evergreens 
this month. The ball of roots should be 
wrapt in burlap and should not be allowed 
to dry out. Water after planting. 

Gather all withered flowers and cut out 
any sickly branches from your shrubs. 
Sprinkle a little bone meal over the sur- 
face and work it into the first inch of soil. 
Never spray the shrubs in the heat of the 
sun. 


Perennials 


A mulch of decayed cow manure 
Roses chopped up fine will aid in securing 
a good bloom in the fall from the 
teas and hybrid teas. If cow manure cannot 
be secured. apply pulverized sheep manure 
or fine bone meal. Spray the ramblers fre- 
uently to keep in check the red spider. 
pray the (Aphis Rosas) plant lice with 
Black-leaf 40. Spray the rose happers or 
thrips with a strong suds of whale oil soap, 
after which the foliage should be dusted on 
the underside with hellebore. If mildew 
appears, dust the foliage with flowers of 
sulfur. After the enemies are destroyed 
spray the plants with clear water. 


Have the cutting bed level and 
composed of clean sand. Give 
the propagation bed plenty of 
ventilation during the night and protect 
the cuttings from the sun until they make 
root. Cuttings of all the soft wooded plants 
such as fuchsia, colens, heliotrope, gera- 
nium, etc., may be made now. Select only 
strong, vigorous plants free from disease. 
Keep all bloom pinched off while the cutting 
is making root. Cuttings should be shifted 
into small pots filled with a rich garden 
loam within three to four weeks after 
planting in the propagation bed. 
Sate Stir the soil frequently about the 
Steen fall blooming asters, cosmos, 
chrysanthemums, etc. ; allowing the 
air to get into the soil makes it warmer, 
liberates plant food and hastens the bloom. 
When it is available, there is nothing bet- 
ter for these fall blooming plants than 
liquid cow manure. Bone meal and phos- 
phate stirred into the soil are also good. 
Dry the seed of dahlias, poppies, 
Seed pansies, sweet peas, etc., before plac- 
ing them in a dry, cool place. Seed 
should be well matured and from healthy 
plants if the desired results are to be ex- 
pected. Keep the seed from mice, moisture 
and frost. 


Cuttings 


VEGETABLES 


New Zealand spinach is the best 
hot weather variety of spinach. 


Spinach 

In the North it may be sown 
from April to September 10 and South 
from August to October. One ounce will 
plant one hundred foot row. It should ma- 
ture in fifty to sixty days and yield about 
one bushel of spinach. 


Sow the seed, one quart to one 

Beans hundred foot row, twice this month. 

The soil should be very fine and 

rich. As soon as the plants appear, start 

to cultivate and keep a dust mulch over the 

surface of the soil. They should mature in 

- from forty to sixty-five days and yield 

twenty to twenty-five quarts. 
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Sow the seed of the dwarf varieties 

froth three to four inches deep in 

a rich, mellow soil. Pack the soil 
firmly about the seed with the back of the 
rake or hoe. Never soak the seed before 
planting or water after planting. Both 
practises cause sudden germination and 
sbould a drouth follow the crop is prac- 
tically destroyed. One quart of Early 
Morn or Little Marvel seed will sow one 
hundred feet. They should mature in seven- 
ty days and yield about four peck. 

Top dress the soil with a little pul- 
Onions verized chicken manure mixt with 
sand, or pulverized sheep manure 

if the bulbs are poorly formed. Just before 
a rain a little nitrate of soda or sulfate of 
ammonia may be scattered at the rate of 
two pounds per square rod. Cultivate free- 
ly after applying any of the manures. 
Start to bank or board early 
celery by the middle of the 
month. Banking with soil in 
order to blanch the celery often causes 
heat rot. A heavy paper may be wrapt 
about the plant, leaving a little of the top 
leaves sticking out. All celery while blanch- 
ing should be well ventilated. Late celery 
should be planted out the first of this 
month. The soil should be very rich and 
the texture fine. It takes about two hun- 
dred plants for one hundred foot row. 
Stocky plants should mature in one hun- 
dred days. Transplant in the evening and 
water freely. Shade for two to three days 
with boards, shingles, etc. This practise 
will give the plants a start during this dry 
month. 


Early and 
Late Celery 


One ounce of seed will plant one 

Salsify hundred foot row. The soil should 

be mellow to a depth of eight 

inches. Leave the plants in the soil over 

winter and they will be twice the ordinary 

size next spring. Seed should be sown one- 
half to one inch deep. 


This type of cabbage is gaining 
favor in many sections of our 
country. The plants may be set 
out in August in rows twenty-four inches 
apirt, the plants fifteen inches apart in the 
rows. They mature in the cool fall in from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
thirty days. 


Vegetables for 
Fall and Spring 


Chinese 
Cabbage 


Sow the seed of turnips 
and rutagaba the last of 
the month. To have vege- 
tables the early part of April sow the seed 
of corn salad and mulch. Welsh onions may 
also be planted and harvested in March. 
Lettuce (loose leaf) sown the early part 
of the month in a cool shady place will ma- 
ture before frost. 


Give the winter root crops, 
Thinning beets, carrots, parsnips, etc., 

room to develop. Nothing is 
gained by crowding the plants. Crowded 
plants never reach the proper size or ma- 
ture sufficiently to keep all winter. 


Cultivation eee st muleh wil 
One Werte eliminate weeds, keep the 
soil sweet and conserve moisture. Cultivate 
after a rain but never when the soil sticks 
to the implement. Water only when the 
plants are suffering from drouth. Watering 
every day and only sprinkling the surface 
has a tendency to check a healthy growth. 
Water in the evening and get the water to 
the roots. Do not over wuter: puddiing and 
washing the soil are both bad. 

Dust the cabbage with hellebore if 
attacked by the green worm. A lit- 
tle salt may be used after the heads 
are formed but it sometimes burns the tips 


Pests 


What ta Do in August & 


A GARDEN GUIDE BY HUGH FINDLAY 


PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE IN SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


of the foliage and is not generally recom- 
mended. If the leaves are lousy with plant 
lice, spray with kerosene emulsion or whale 
oil soap. 

If the foliage of the asparagus is disap- 
pearing and short furrows are eaten in the 
tender growth, dust the plants when wet 
with dew with powdered arsenate. 

Spray the late potatoes two to four 
times with Bordeaux mixture to prevent 
the late blight. Add three pounds of arse- 
nate of lead to check the potato beetle. 

If the tomato leaves are eaten, the to- 
mato worm (large green caterpillar) is at 
work. Hank picking or poison (Paris green 
or arsenate of lead) will destroy them. 


FRUITS AND BERRIES 


If the harvest apples are picked 
before they are fully ripe, they 
have a hetter flavor and keep 
longer. Keep wind falls raked up and de- 
stroy those not fit for use. Remove and 
burn the fall web worm. The leaves are 
brown and bunched together with a web. 
Make a systematic inspection of trees. If 
you find a blighting and blackening of the 
leaves and tips of shoots with the bark 
deprest, remove with a sharp knife. Cut 
well below infected parts and disinfect 
wound and knife. 


If you have failed to cut out 
all black knot, see that it is 
removed: and burned before 
fall. Have the neighborhood clean it out 
from domestic and wild stock and the dis- 
ease will be eliminated. 

If you detect a gray 
crack on the stems (An- 
thracnose) spray with 
Bordeaux and cut and burn badly infested 
eanes. If orange colered spots appear on 
the leaves, the plants have the red rust. 
Kurn infected plants and then start a new 
berry patch in another part of your garden. 
The crop for next year is 
forming in the buds this 
month. Keep the plants 
free from aphis (Greenfly) ‘by spraying 
with Black-leaf 40. Mulch the plants with 
decayed manure after cultivating the soil 
and destroying all weeds. 


Potted plants should be 
shifted. to their permanent 
bed early this month. The 
soil should he free from weeds, deep and 
rich in humus. If the roots are bound in 
the pot, loosen them a little before plant- 
ing. Be careful not to bury the heart of the 
plant in trausplanting it. Cultivate fre- 
quently until the plants are mulched in the 
fall. All weeds should be kept out. 


IN THE GREENHOUSE 


eae Keep the walks moist and the 
Meuse plants shaded. The house should be 
well ventiluted. Ventilators should 
be closed during a rain. Soil should be 
stirred. Mosses should never be allowed to 
form on the soil. Sprinkle lime over the 
drainage bottom of the benches before plac- 
ing the pot ferns. Keep the ferns and palms 
free from scale by washing the foliage in 
a strong suds of whale oil soap. 
Whitewash the benches with 
lime and mix in a little car- 
bolic acid and sulfur in order 
to destroy all pests. Fill the benches with 
a rich garden loam, chopped decayed sod. 
decayed horse manure and considerable 
lime mixt in. Transfer the plants from the 
field to the benches early this month. 
Water freely. All bloom should be picked off 
until the plant becomes well established. 


Apples 


Cherries 
and Plams 


Raspberries and 
Blackberries 


Currants and 
Gooseberries 


Strawberries 


Carnations 





























In teaching gear shifting, watch the road 


Explain simply how the motor 


works 


Devote plenty of time to spark and throttle 


TEACHING THE YOUNGSTER TO DRIVE 


a car is constantly combating the 

plea “let me drive—I know I can!” 
And most of us shake our heads and say 
“No” to nine hundred and seventy-three 
beggings! But at the nine hundred and 
seventy-fourth, or thereabouts, we weaken 
—and once we weaken, we are lost! 

As every one knows who can do it, driv- 
ing an automobile is not a particularly diffi- 
cult task. But knowing how to do it, and 
knowing how to teach others how to do it 
—whether a child or a wife, a sister or 
some other fellow’s sister—is, if not a 
horse, at least a motor-car of another color 
altogether! If we told the truth it would 
often be that we decline to teach Master 
Bob or Mistress Nellie how to drive, not 
because we really fear their unskilled fin- 
gers on our precious wheel, but because we 
distrust our own ability to impart our own 
knowledge. 

As a matter of sober fact, children learn 
to drive much more easily and quickly 
than do their elders, just as they master 
skates and bicycles, skiis and tennis rack- 
ets, baseball bats and partial payments with 
greater speed and aptitude than do grown- 
ups. The rub comes in the fact that twelve- 
years-old lacks judgment, and his imagina- 
tion is not trained to the foreseeing of the 
terrific financial results which may follow 
a collision. 

But judgment can be trained, and few 
things will develop self-reliance, quick de- 
cision and quick wit more than driving 
Dad’s car, even if Dad is always along and 
ready to grab the wheel if things go wrong. 

Commence instructions with the steering. 
Let Master Bob or Mistress Nellie sit be- 
side you and steer, reaching across you to 
do it. It’s an awkward position, but a safe 
one. You will be surprized how quickly lit- 
tle hands and minds master the peculiari- 
ties of the wheel and how 
readily they learn to 
“straighten her up” be- 
fore the curve is com- 
pleted, how quickly they 
discover the secret of “the 
long slant” in and out of 
traffic. Almost with the 
first five miles the car 
stops wobbling. 

From this point, change 
Seats. When the young 
pupil sits in the driver's 
place for the first time, 
let it be on a wide rord 
with little traffic. Sitting 
beside your pupil, you 
have full control of the 
steering and the speed. 


| ye ca parent with young hopefuls in 
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reach the service brake but awkwardly, you 
have the emergency right at hand. 

Don’t undertake to teach clutch, foot- 
brake, accelerator, spark or throttle until 
steering is second nature. If the average 
demonstrator and teacher of new purchasers 
had time to follow that rule, we would have 
more grown-up drivers worthy the name. 
Half the trouble in learning to drive a car 
comes from trying to master everything at 
once, 

When the boy or girl can steer the car 
fearlessly and anywhere, then, and not until 
then, is the time to take the next step, 
which should be in the use of service brake 
and clutch, the latter only in relation to the 
former. Make a hundred little spurts and 
let Bob bring the car to seven or eight miles 
an hour with the service brake. Let him 
get the feel of it, and teach him that push- 
ing out the clutch when applying the brake 
is a rule made to be broken on occasions. 
But teach him to do it, nevertheless ; other- 
wise he will stall the engine—a bad thing 
to do in traffic. 

Let him learn to let the clutch in gently 
—very gently. And don’t be impatient if the 
ear jerks at first, for little legs will be 
tested with a strong spring clutch, until 
they learn its weight and pressure. 

Having progressed so far, which should 
mean at least three half-hour lessons and 
more, rather than less, for safety, the hard- 
est part of learning to drive lies right ahead 
—gear shifting. If you know, explain what 
the gear-set is, why it is what it is. Noth- 
ing will help any one more in learning to 
shift gears noiselessly and effectively than 
to see a gear-set with the lid off and get a 
clear mental picture of those cog-wheels 
sliding into each other with every move- 
ment of the lever. 





Next spend half an hour shifting gears 
with the motor still and the car motion- 
less. Get the pupil to fix firmly, not only 
in his mind but in his muscles, the little 
formula “To start car-—press clutch—lever 
left and back—clutch released, gently, ac- 
celerator prest. Accelerator released, clutch 
prest in, lever forward, right, forward. 
clutch released, gently, acclerator prest. 
Accelerator released, clutch prest in, lever 
straight back into high, clutch released.” 
Yes, written down, it seems complicated. 
but that is what has to be done to get from 
a standstill into high, and only practise 
will do it. Practise with the car stationary 
will do much to save gears and nerves. 

Shifting gears for the first time with the 
car in motion, let Bob practise with only 
one gear at a time. That is, having the en- 
gine running, gear in neutral, have the 
pupil depress clutch, slip gear to first, and 
start the car. Then have him stop it, slip 
gear to neutral, and try again. Do it a 
dozen times or more before trying the shift 
from first to second, and master that before 
trying to get into high. It is all so simple. 
once the muscles coérdinate, but it takes a 
little practise and a little patience. 

Meanwhile, be either behind and 
leaning over or at his side. both to pre 
vent accidents and to be guide, philosopher 
and friend. Incidentally, you will be steers- 
man, because your pupil will put all his 
attention on his gears and go blissfully into 
the ditch if you don’t watch the road, one 
hand at least on the wheel, while these first 
principles are being mastered. 

One writes of it at length and in detail 
as if it were really a difficult job. But it 
isn’t. Any bright boy or girl of ten or 
twelve will learn it in half the time you or 
I did—and show a lot more courage about 
trying it alone than either of us possest! 
But, for the sake of their future driving 

and your own peace of 





~ ——— _~mind, let the steps be 
slow and sure and each 
one well learned before 
the next is taken up. 
Once the clutch, accel 
erator (in its relation to 
gear shifting), brake and 
gear lever are mastered. 
the rest is easy. But be- 
cause it is easy doesn’t 
mean it should be hurried 
over. After all, it’s your 
ear, and you don’t want 
it driven as if it were an 
ice-wagon! So _ devote 
plenty of time to the 
spark and throttle on the 
wheel, and make sure 








and while your foot can 


Back the car very carefully. Make Bob understand thut “slowly does it” 
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POULTRY HOUSES FOR WAR TIME 


UNDREDS of people, having been 

induced to raise chickens this sum- 

mer as a patriotic duty, are now 
confronted with the necessity of finding 
quarters in which to keep them after they 
have developed into laying pullets. Only a 
little room is needed for chickens when they 
are small, but it is useless to keep a flock 
of laying hens unless they can be given a 
comfortable and fairly commodious house. 
This doesn’t mean an elaborate or expen- 
sive building. On the contrary, the fewer 
frills a poultry house has, the better. 

No poultry house will give good results 
unless it is absolutely dry and free from 
drafts. It isn’t necessary to have a warm 
house, as poultry keepers used to believe. 
Double walls and double windows are no 
longer considered even advisable. It is very 
much more important to have the house 
well ventilated. Poultry does not suffer from 
the cold, if the atmosphere is dry, unless 
the temperature drops well below zero. Of 
course, tho, something depends upon the 
breed. Hens like Leghorns and Anconas 
with long combs are likely to have them 
frosted in extreme cold weather, and so 
ueed more protection than Wyandottes, 
Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds 
having small combs. 

The house suitable for a farmer’s flock 
may not be best adapted for the few hens 
kept by the town dweller in his backyard. 
Thoro ventilation, however, is indispensa- 
ble, whatever the location, so that open 
front houses, or some modification of this 
type, are in favor among poultry keepers 
everywhere. No house should have the front 
entirely open unless it is at least twelve 
feet deep, for otherwise the wind will blow 
«nm the fowls at night while they are on the 
roosts. 

The most satisfactory type of house with 
un open front is one which has a double 
iteh roof, with a longer pitch in front than 
ut the rear. The amateur will be better sat- 
isfied, probably, with a house which has the 
front partly enclosed. Perhaps there is no 
better design than one which calls for a 
long opening two feet above the floor, with 
one or two long glass windows extending 
almost from the roof to the sills. Then 
there is no lack of fresh air, yet the wind 
does not blow on the hens and the sun is 
allowed to reach a large part of the in- 
terior. The advantage of having the win- 
dows low lies in the fact that the hens can 
bask in the sun very early in the morning. 

Some poultrymen consider the double 
pitch roof the best of all. Others like the 
monitor type and 
still others the 
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mulation of snow. No poultry house 
should be larger than is necessary for the 
convenience of the person who works in it. 
Four feet is high enough for the rear wall 
and seven feet for the front. 

The shed-roof house naturally carries all 
the water which falls on the roof to the 
rear, a decided advantage. When a double 
roof house is used there should be troughs 
in front. The shed-roof house admits the 
maximum amount of sunlight because the 
highest part comes in front. In some sec- 
tions, tho, where the climate is naturally 
damp, it is found advisable to build a house 
with a double pitch roof and to make a 
little rack of boards under the peak to hold 
a thick layer of straw or hay, which helps 
to absorb moisture. 

The size of the house must depend nat- 
urally upon the number of hens to be 
kept. The extent to which the hens must 
be confined is also to be considered. In some 
sections it is possible to allow the hens an 
outdoor run almost every day in the year. 
In other places they must be kept inside 
for several months. Some poultry keepers 
with only a small backyard keep their 
hens housed all the year round. This is 
perfectly feasible if the birds are given 
plenty of room and if the house is thoroly 
ventilated. When this close confinement is 
necessary five square feet of floor space for 
each bird is none too much. 

If the house is to be permanent, and 
especially if the ground is rather damp, it 
will be worth putting in a cement floor. A 
board floor will be fairly satisfactory, tho, 
if rats can be kept out. In point of fact, 
earth floors are used more commonly than 
any other kind, and some poultry keepers 
prefer them. The floor must be six inches 
or a foot higher than the ground outside 
to keep it dry. Sometimes it is possible to 
make a cement foundation even when a 
cement floor is not used. If carried two feet 
under the ground it will exclude rats. An- 
other plan is to sink closely woven poultry 
netting into the ground all round the house. 
Unless there are some special reasons for 
making separate pens it is best to keep the 
hens in one flock. They will lay just as 
well as when separated, and less labor will 
be needed to care for them. 

Keep the interior fittings as simple as 
possible, and elevate them from the floor. 
Nest boxes and perches should be construct- 
ed so that they can be taken out at any 
time for cleaning. Dropping boards are ad- 


visable in a small house, but are not needed 
in a larger building. 

Have your perches level. If they are ar- 
ranged ‘one higher than the other in the old 
fashioned way, you will find your birds 
having a nightly contest for the highest 
roosting place. The American breeds need 
about nine inches of roosting space for each 
hen. When there are several parallel roosts. 
have the first ten inches from the wall and 
the others eighteen to twenty inches apart. 
Don’t have more roosting space than is re- 
quired in cold weather. There is no reason 
for having the roosts more than three feet 
from the floor, and two feet is high enough 
for the heavier breeds. Bumble foot is apt 
to result if the hens are compelled to de- 
scend from highly elevated perches, espe- 
cially if they alight on a hard floor. Noth 
ing better can be found for a perch than a 
two by four inch scantling. Some poultry 
keepers advocate putting it the broad side 
up, but the majority prefer to have the 
small edge at the top, the corners being 
rounded off a little. 

When warm weather comes shed-roof 

houses may become so hot at the rear, where 
the roosts are located, that the hens suffer 
and become debilitated. Relief can be ob- 
tained by making openings in the rear 
walls just under the roof, for in this way 
a circulation of air will be established. 
Tight shutters are needed to close these 
openings when it gets cold again. 
“ Two very good nests can be made by 
using an orange crate with a narrow board 
nailed across the front. Dark nests are not 
necessary but hens prefer them, and when 
they are given there is less danger of the 
egg-eating vice. A new type of nest con- 
sists of a long box without partitions and 
with an opening at each end. This box is 
partly filled with hay and the hens walk 
thru it, making their own nests wherever 
they choose. The front of the box consists 
of a hinged board which can be lowered 
to permit gathering of the eggs. 

If one is keeping hens of the American 
or Asiatic breeds which are almost certain 
to develop broodiness when spring comes, 
some kind of breaking up coop will be al- 
most indispensable. It can be made of any 
light boards or of wire with a slatted floor. 
and hung on the side of the house where 
it will not be in the way. 

It is advisable to have the floor of the 
house covered with litter several inches 
deep, but if the feeding dishes or the water- 
ing dishes are placed on the floor this litter 
will be scratched into them. Accordingly 
practical poultry 





semi-monitor type 
of roof. Yet the 
shed-roof type is 
adopted in the ma- 
jority of cases be- 
cause easy of con- 
struction and gen- 
erally satisfactory. 
The shed-roof house 
cannot well be 
deeper than ten or 
twelve feet, for 
otherwise the roof 
would have to be 
too high in front in 
order to get the 
proper pitch. In- 
deed, there is hard- 
ly enough slope in 
a twelve foot house, 
and unless the con- 
struction is strong 
there is some dan- 
ger that the roof 
will be broken 








keepers have ele- 
vated platforms for 
them. 

The cost of the 
materials should 
not greatly exceed 
one dollar for each 
hen in the house 
By sending to the 
Agricultural De 
partment at Wash- 
ington for Bulletin 
No. 889, one can 
get the complete 
bill of materials for 
a house eight by 
eight feet, which 
would be big 
enough to house 
twenty hens. Of 
course dry goods 
boxes can be util- 
ized, but it is diff- 
cult to get satisfac 
tory results from 
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This type of house is one of the best for backyard flocks 
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Pictures from Home 
Maintain the Morale 


As seen by the 
RED CROSS 


W. Frank Persons, director general 
of the Bureau of Civilian Relief, is just 
home from France and has a word to 
say about those letters from home. 

**It is very important”’ he says ‘‘to 
keep the American home a Living 
Reality to those boys overthere. Write 
your letters regularly and frequently, 
giving complete news. 

‘* This serial story of home life should 
be illustrated with plenty of snapshots 
and pictures. News and frequent pic- 
tures of children are peculiarly impor- 
tant. Those at home see the children 
daily; but from a distance of 3,000 
miles, and in a war environment, it is 
difficult to imagine a satisfactory picture 


of how a child who was left wearing . 


curls really looks after his first hair-cut, 
or how he looks with his little fists 
pushed down in the pockets of his first 
pair of pants.’’—From an interview pub- 
lished in the Lake Division News of the 


American Red Cross. 


As seen by the 
3: Me te A 


“There are two things the soldiers 
always carry with them; photographs 
of the ‘ home folks’ and letters from 
the ‘home folks.’ . The pictures, often 
with a small Testament, are always in 
that breast pocket over the heart. | 
think they sometimes are put there as 
a kind of charm to ward off bullets. 
Anyway, that’s where they always are. 
And the look in a man’s face when he 
shows you the picture of his mother, 
his wife, his children, and you say—as 
you always do—they are very beautiful, 
will bring tears to your own eyes.’’— 
Charles W. Whitehair, an active Y. M. 
C. A. worker in France, in the American 


Magazine. 


Pictures and Letters 


Our great benevolent organizations are looking to the physical comforts of 


« 


the boys 


‘over there.’’ Their mental comfort, that cheerfulness of spirit that so 


far controls the ‘‘ will to dare and do’”’ comes best from home. 


The chatty, newsy letter with its touch of humor, simple little snap-shots of 


the home and of the home town doings—these are the things that keep the sacred 


fires burning in their hearts;—that give them the strength and courage to smile, 


smile, smile as they battle for the cause that we all hold sacred. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

















SHALL WE RETURN TO HORSES? 


ECFENTLY there appeared in the 
R daily press a news item which seems 

to gain in significance the more 
one considers it. This item went out by 
telegraph from Newport, Rhode Island, the 
summer resort of America’s aristocracy, 
and was to the effect that as the summer 
colonists took up their abode there, a 
marked increase in the use of horse drawn 
vehicles was evident. The item ended with 
a quotation from the leading carriage and 
harness dealer who said that the demand 
for horse drawn carriages, victorias and 
phaetons, and fer harnesses, exceeded that 
of any season for many years and presaged 
a general abandonment of the automobile 
in favor of the horse. 

This may or may not be an indication 
that people are beginning to consider it 
politic if not really advisable, to curtail 
their use of passenger automobiles during 
war time. 

Motor vehicles of all types have 
been classed as luxuries by Congress and 
singled out for special taxation, present and 
prospective, while the Fuel Administration 
and other war born Governmental agencies 
class the passenger car as “non-essential” 
or at least “less-essential.” At present 
there is ample evidence that the produc- 
tion and use of passenger cars is to be 
taxed severely and curtailed in forthcom- 
ing Federal legislation. Prognostications 
range all the way from a horse power tax 
to one on gasoline, by way of special con- 
sideration for the passenger car owner, and 
recommendations from the Treasury De- 
partment include both, with the addition of 
a 20 per cent tax on the sales price of 
automobiles. 

On the other hand the horse drawn vehi- 
cle, whether classed as a pleasure carriage 
or a commercial conveyance, is entirely 
withont the pale of special taxation or 
regulation. 

Therefore, people may argue, it can- 
not be unpatriotic to substitute horses 
for motors, particularly as freedom from 
special taxation and unrestricted use of 
city streets and country highways are also 
secured. 


HIS attitude, in view of the foregoing, is 
not unnatural, but there are other fac- 
tors which warrant very careful considera- 
tion. 
First in the matter of food conservation, 
which is said to be necessary to win the 
war, or at least to relieve the famine con- 


ditions prevailing among our European 
allies. 
There are about five wmillion motor 


vehicles in use in the United States now, 
of which fully four and a half million come 
within the classifica- 
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farm land now raising food for human con- 
sumption, either directly or by feeding meat 
and dairy animals, must be devoted to sup- 
plying these additional nine million horses. 
This land is at the present time, according 
to Government statistics, feeding about fif- 
teen million people each year. 

In view of these facts it can hardly be 
considered patriotic to substitute horses for 
automobiles. 

Rather it would 
the Government as 
uals to promote the number and use 
of automobiles in order to decrease the 
number of horses. There are now about 
twenty million horses in the United States, 
and one hundred million acres of tillable 
land are devoted to feeding them. Seventy- 
five per cent of che work done by these 
horses can be done better by motor power, 
thus releasing suflicient land, seed and 
labor to feed annually about twenty-five 
million people. 

It would therefore seem that a cam- 
paign to encourage the substitution of 
motor vehicles for horses would be 
an important part of the program of the 
Federal Food Administration. Oats and 
hay require tillable land, seed, and labor 
for their production; oil for motor fuel is 
contained in the earth in inexhaustible 
quantities, and is readily pumped out and 
easily refined. At the present time gasoline 
is a by-product in the refining of fuel oil 
which is so extensively used by naval 
vessels. 


seem advisable for 
well as_ individ- 


HE reason why the Federal Fuel Admin- 

istration demands a radical curtailment 
in the production of passenger automobiles 
is principally that coal may be conserved 
for the operation of railroads and the manu- 
facture of munitions. As a matter of fact 
an increased use of automobiles for travel 
will save far more coal than is needed for 
their production. The estimated annual 
passenger mile service of automobiles in 
this country is sixty billion against thirty- 
five billion for all our railroads combined. 
The seating capacity of passenger automo- 
biles in this country exceeds that of all 
our railroads. Consequently it is evident 
that anything which curtails the use of 
automobiles, will tend to add to the already 
too heavy burden which is carried by the 
railroads. ; 

The principal difference between horse 
travel and motor travel is in the factor of 
speed ; in other words, time. In the present 
national emergency time stands at the head 


of the list of those things which we must 
conserve. 

For example, there are about six 
and a quarter million farms in the 
United States, and out of the four and a 
half million passenger cars in use 2,700,000 
are owned and driven by the people living 
on these farms or in rural communities 
closely adjacent to them. It would be most 
conservative to figure that in the neces- 
sary traveling between farm and town or 
railroad station each of these passenger 
automobiles saves two hours each week for 
its owner. This alone means more than five 
million hours a week which the farmers of 
this country will lose from productive labor 
if they go back to horse travel. This is 
equivalent to the labor capacity of a hun- 
dred thousand men. 


HE time of men in other walks of life 

is hardly of secondary importance to 
that of farmers in the present emergency. 
Doctors remaining at their regular practise 
must multiply their efficiency to meet the 
decrease in their number due to military 
service. This is largely possible thru motor 
travel, and conditions that tend to handi- 
cap the use of automobiles by medical men 
are to be deplored. Men in other profes- 
sions, in business and even laboring men, 
whether directly or indirectly engaged in 
work essential to carrying on the war, must 
conserve their time in order to add their 
mite to the national efficiency which spells 
victory. The idea that much of the use 
of passenger automobiles is for pleasure 
and therefore not necessary, is largely er- 
roneous. Canvasses made in this and other 
countries in the last two years show that 
approximately 80 per cent of this use is 
for strictly utilitarian purposes. 

The expediency and reliability of motor 
travel is attested by the extent of the em- 
ployment of passenger cars in our army, 
both here and abroad. by producers of muni- 
tions, military supplies and ships, all the 
way from executives to machinists; by de- 
partment chiefs and subordinates at Wash- 
ington, and by the very officials and legis- 
lators who seem determined to take steps 
which will curtail the use of automobiles 
thruout the country. 


HERE is another factor in this curtail- 

ment of passenger automobile production 
and use which must not be lost sight of. 
This is the effect on the automobile busi- 
ness. The making of motor vehicles ranks 
third among the manufactures of this coun- 
try and it is estimated that more than 5 
per cent of our population is dependent 
upon the production, sale and maintenance 
of motor vehicles for its livelihood. Such 
a gigantic business can hardly be cur- 





tion of passenger au- 
tomobiles. Each of 
these cars is doing 
the work of at least 
two horses, so _ if 
the latter are sub- 
stituted for automo- 
biles nine million 
more horses will be 
needed. Statistics 
compiled by the De- : 
partment of Agricul- 
ture show that it 
takes an average of 
five acres of tillable 
land to raise enough 
food to supply each 
horse in the country 
each year. Therefore 
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tailed without the 
results being felt 
thruout the entire 
country. 


Further — a_na- 
tion’s prosperity is 
largely governed by 
the extent of its for- 
eign commerce. The 
automobile industry 
has built up a tre- 
mendous export busi- 
ness, which for the 
year 1917 almost 
equalled the com- 
bined exports of 
agricultural machin- 
ery, electrical ma- 
chinery and appir- 








some forty-five mul- 
lion acres of tillable 
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Wweth .sewport leading, other summer resorts may abandon motor cars and return to 
horse-drawn vehicles, costing the country more than automobile manufacture and travel 


atus, and all locomo- 
tives and railroad 
cars. 
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ECENTLY I talked with the 
highest salaried man in the 
world. I asked him how he 

had succeeded. He quietly an- 
swered, “I have not succeeded! No 
real man ever succeeds. There is 
always a larger goal ahead.” 

This multi-millionaire has outrun every 
rival on earth. But he has not reached 
the goal of his own satisfaction—any 
more than YOU have. But he is efficient. 
He began by wanting something so hard 
the whole world couldn’t stop him. 

What Do YOU Want? 

What would you like to be more than 
anything else? Look back ten years. 
How would you like to live that period 
all over again? If you could have known 
then what you know today, how much 
time, health, money, faith, energy you 
could have saved! 

I have believed for many years that 
the right kind of a course in practical, 
every-day, human efficiency, would supply 
an effective and much needed, short-cut 
to highest achievement and would save 
many grinding, discouraging and expen- 
sive years of haphazard experience. 

It is much better to learn and profit by 
the mistakes and false moves of others 
than to waste valuable days and years 
waiting for experience. Don’t rely on 
your own bitter experiences in the hope 
of doing better “next time.” With the 
proper knowledge you will save mistakes. 

It has been my privilege to act as teach- 
er and counsellor for thousands of ambi- 
tious men and women—from the million 
dollar corporation head to the most hum- 
ble beginner in the ranks. 

And I have concluded that the average 
man engaged in a large enterprise who 
has not yet applied efficiency methods to 
himself and his associates has been losing 
from $1,000 to $100,000 a year—while the 
individual, professional or industrial 
worker has been losing from $100 to 
$5.000 a year. 

For twenty years I have been studying 
at close range, the exact reasons for these 
people’s failure to get ahead. And into 
my new Foundation Course of Seven 
Lessons, I have put the results of this 
study of individuals and business con- 
cerns. 

By showing you in my lessons what 
other men and women—just like yourself 
-—have learned and done and been, I be- 
lieve sincerely that I can save you about 
ten years of costly experimenting and 
can show you how to save your strength 
and energy and special abilities for clean- 
cut, economical and_ success-bringing 
work. 

Efficiency is nothing less than the dif- 
ference between wealth and poverty, fame 
and obscurity, power and _ weakness, 
health and disease, growth and death, 
hope and despair. The step from one of 
these extremes to the other is a short 
and easy one—if you KNOW HOW. 

Take one of my pupils whom I shall 
all Mr. X, because if I ever met an “un- 


A 4-Minute Lesson In 
Personal Efficiency 


| _ To Help You Discover the Biggest Ambition of Your Life and How to Achieve It Quickly 


By Edward Earle Purinton~ - 
The Famous Efficiency Expert 


known quantity’ he was one when he 
first came to me. 

He has increased by about 500 per cent 
his daily output of work, his optimism 
and will power, his health reserve and 
his financial resources. 

How d.d he do it? 

First, he analyzed himself. Have you 
ever done this—thoroughly? If not try 
it. 

I can tell you I never saw such a 
change in a man. 

For the first time he knew what he 
wanted to do, what he wanted to be, what 
he wanted to have in life. 

Then he went boldly at the attainment 
of his ambition. 

He studied his possibilities—physical, 
mental and spiritual. He learned that his 





MR. PURINTON IS A WORLD-FAMOUS 
AUTHORITY on Personal and Business Effi- 


ciency. After spending seven- 
teen years learning how to increase human 
health, energy, productiveness and happiness, 
he has put into his new Foundation Course 
in Personal Efficiency the result of his rich 
experience. 

He has been teacher, editor, lecturer, hy- 
gienist, psychologist, social service leader, effi- 
ciency engineer, and counsellor for men and 
women in every walk of life. 

His best known previous work, “The Tri- 
umph of the Man Who Acts,” has been read 
throughout the world. His works have gained 
more than a million readers. His help has 
been sought in every state in the Union and 
in twenty foreign countries. 

This great audience includes bankers, busi- 
ness and professional men, educators, manu- 
facturers, railroad executives and heads of 
million dollar corporations. They all have 
something to learn from Mr. Purinton. 

A thousand important business houses and 
institutions have already ordered Mr. Purin- 
ton’s works for their friends, patrons, clients 
or employees. 


A FEW OF THE MILLION AND WHAT 
THEY SAY: 


MELVIL DEWEY, President of The Nationa! 
ficiency Society, says: 

“I have never yet picked up this work for 
five minutes without getting direct practical 
value from some new thought or some un- 
usual or more telling presentation of an old 
one. These stimulating pages bristle with epi- 
grams and sparkle with the texts of a thou- 
sand sermons. No man can read his work 
without getting ideas and better suggestions 
that will enable him to improve the greatest 
and most complex and most important of all 
machines he will ever use—Himself.” 


IRA J. STEINER, Educational Director, Camp 
y, says; 

“Mr. Purinton has rendered a great service 
to the present cause by bringing out this won- 
derful Course in Personal Efficiency. which is 
the first of this particular type of Courses in 
practical, applied efficiency, and nothing I feel 
is more needed in this present conflict at the 
front, in the camp, in the shop. in the office, 
on the farm. and in the school than the matter 
of being personally efficient.” 


TRUMAN A. DE WEESE, of the Shredded 
Wheat Company, says: 

“If I were rich I would distribute about a 
million copies of Mr. Purinton’s Efficiency 
ork among the million Americans who 
think need the sound wisdom and advice it 

contains.” 


JOHN H. PATTERSON, President of the 
National Cash Register Company, says: 

“I began to mark passages in your writings 
which I wished especially to remember. 
found after I had completed my reading that 
I had practically marked up the entire work.” 











ambitions lay within reach of his natural 
gifts. 

Finding that he was out of gear in cer- 
tain ways—he set out to repair his faulty 
machinery. He made the most of his job. 
He learned to save two hours a day. He 
talked with men higher up. 

He studied and tried every conceivable 
way of improv:ng his work. He was al- 
ways planning his line of advance. Every 
opening higher up found him prepared to 
fill it ably. 

He changed his living habits and in- 
creased his daily output of energy about 
200 per cent. 

He stopped being a pessimist and 
grumbler and became the most cheerful 
man in the whole organization. Having 
grown friendly-minded, he attracted a 
host of new friends. He prospered. He 
advanced. He became a leader. He de- 
veloped courage. 

But remember this: Mr. X was not an 
exceptional man by any means. He was 
just average to begin with. When I first 
knew him he was making $15 a week. 
Today he is probably without a rival in 
his chosen field—and his name is known 
throughout the business world. You can 
do the same or better. 


Epwarp EArLte PurINTON 
*x* * * 


Mr. Purinton’s Entire Course on 
FREE Examination 


For severel years, at the request of the Inde- 
pendent Corporation, Mr. Purinton has been at 
work, codifying his vast experience, compiling 
it into a course easy to follow, fascinating to 
study, and—more than all else—beneficial in a 
concrete practical way to every man and woman 
who takes it up. 

This course of instruction has been called the 
Purinton Foundation Course in Personal Effi- 
ciency. So confident are we that you will see the 
tremendous value of this great Course that we 
are glad to send the ENTIRE Course of seven 
books containing over 125,000 words to you on 
approval. Keep the Course five days. Read the 
first lesson or two. See what a splendid work 
Mr. Purinton has completed after twenty years 
of study. Compare it with others costing much 
more. See if you can afford to be without it. 
Consider whether this Course will improve your 
health and increase your pleasures and salary. 
We say it will. Let us prove it. 

You assume no obligation except to return it 
within five days if you decide not to keep the 
Course. The Purinton Foundation Course in 
Personal Efficiency may be worth thousands of 
dollars to you. Be efficient NOW and send the 
queen before this introductory offer is with- 

rawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


‘Tndependent Corporation 
Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., ivew York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me the Purinton Foundation 
Course in Personal Efficiency consisting of seven 
books. I agree to return the Course in five 
days or remit $15.00 cash or $3.00 down and 
$5.00 a month for three months. 
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Potted Strawberry Plants 


DREER’S 
Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers the best varieties and 
gives directions for planting in 
order to raise a full crop of 
Strawberries next year; also 
offers Celery and Cabbage 
Rilants, Seasonable Vegetable, 
Flower and Farm Seeds for 
summer sowing, Potted Plants 
of Roses, Hardy Perennials and 
Shrubbery which may safely be 
set out during the summer ; also 
a select list of seasonable Dec- 
orative Plants. 


Write for a free copy and kind- 
ly mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Prof. I, Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


Use Malvina Loti 


Ichthyol Soap with Mal- 
vina Cream to improve your 
complexion, 
At all druggists, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of orice. Cream 
50c, Lotion 50c, Soap 25c. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio, 








A FRIENDLY HALL 


(Continued from page 158) 


egress from the house, privacy to the 
rooms from those entering, and pro- 
tection from the draft. As it is a 


place to pass thru conveniently, it ought 
also to be pleasant enough to invite one to 
linger on the way. It ought to have an 
aspect of breadth and space and give no 
suggestion of stuffiness. 

The five principles to steer by in hall 
furnishing may be tagged Utility, Reserve, 
Consistency, Restraint and Scale. They are 
universally applicable and trustworthy. As 
to background and movable furnishings, cer- 
tain cardinal desiderata are here given 
which may or may not be indulged in ac- 
cording as the conscience of the individual 
dictates or disapproves outlay at this time, 
but greater stress is laid upon what may 
be accomplished without expense as a pol- 
icy that may now be unreservedly com- 
mended. This qualification should be borne 
in mind and if some item suggested is not 
already among the possessions of the read- 
er, a little reflection will probably discover 
a suitable substitute. Under the conditions. 
it is evident that rearrangement must be 
one of the chief factors iu the task. 

The principle of Utility and convenience 
prescribes that the items of furniture in- 
cluded in the hall furnishing scheme shall 
have a definite and obvious use. “Very well, 
then,” says the hatrack apologist, “why do 
you exclude the hatrack?’ Because the hat- 
rack is ugly and awkward, the articles it 
accommodates can be and are much better 
bestowed elsewhere, and its use encourages 
careless, slouchy habits and puts a premium 
upon the accumulation of unnecessary im- 
pedimenta. Therefore it is one of the very 
first things to eliminate. Coats, hats, um- 
brellas and overshoes should be put in a 
cupboard. If there is not one built into the 
wall conveniently near—there almost al- 
ways is, however—then use a row of pegs 
or hooks in some inconspicuous place under 
the stairway, put a shelf above and hang 
curtains in ‘front. It is not seemly to thrust 
the family wearing apparel in the fact of 
every one entering the house. If you are 
fortunate enough to have one of the old 
English or Italian hanging cupboards 
(about the hight and depth of a bookcase) 
all the articles mentioned may be therein 
disposed and the piece itself adds a valua- 
ble decorative touch. For the accommoda- 
tion of messengers, delivery people and 
others who have occasion, from time to 
time, to wait in halls, some unobtrusive 
form of bench, settle, stool or chair is essen- 
tial. A low chest answers the same purpose 
very well besides affording ample space for 
overshoes and similar articles. A stand, 
table or console, placed somewhere con- 
veniently near the house door, is necessary 
for a card salver and for the hats and 
gloves of callers. Their coats can go on 
chairs, bench or chest. If a convenient and 
protected place can be found for it, a small 
dressing table with a vanity box on top 
of it, having a mirror in the lid (or else 
a mirror hung on the wall) will prove a 
thoughtful and much appreciated provision 
for the comfort of guests arriving by motor 
who may be a bit blown about on their way 
to call. The drawer of the table is a useful 
place for gloves and clothes brushes. There 
is no reason why a low chest of drawers 
may not be made to scrve this very pur- 
pose or some other equally useful in a hall. 
Common sense is an excellent touchstone by 
which to test work and if the furnishing 
of a hall displays proper consideration for 
utility, no matter how unconventional its 
treatment, it will probably have sterling 
merit and interest as well. 

The principle of Reserve dictates that 


while everything possible should be done 
to create an air of hospitality, all evidences 
of personal and thoroly informal treatment 
should be kept for the rooms which are 
necessarily of ‘more intimate character. A 
hall altogether - lacking in reserve and 
crowded with a profusion of all sorts of 
things that, afford an intimate personal 
index to the tastes and habits of all the 
occupants of the house is about as agree- 
able as an effusive “hail fellow, well met” 
sort of person who slaps you on the back 
after an hour’s acquaintance. 

Consistency requires that the furnishing 
be in keeping with the character of the 
appointments in the rooms into which the 
hall opens. It is not to be expected that the 
hall equipment should indicate the specific 
kinds of furniture to be found in the rooms, 
but the manner in which the furnishing 
there has been done. If the house is simply 
and quietly furnished, the hall should 
promise such a further development; if 
elaborate elegance and formality are the 
ruling notes elsewhere, then the aspect of 
the hall should give some intimation of 
what is to follow. Especially in small halls 
where so little furniture can be used, it is 
of the first importance that that little be 
chosen with the most punctilious regard for 
thoro suitability. : 

Restraint should be shown first in the 
quantity of movable furniture used and sec- 
ond in the extent of the movable decora- 
tions employed. Use no more movable fur- 
niture than utility, or, perhaps, a certain 
concession to symmetry, requires—table or 
console, chest, chairs, mirror, and the like 
——and be sparing and severe in the amount 
of movable decorations. Let. such decora- 
tions as are admitted be altogether appro- 
priate and let them have vigorous, concen- 
trated interest. Long galleries in country 
houses and inside stair halls, separate from 
the entrance, admit of somewhat more in- 
timate and less restrained methods of treat- 
ment, and a greater number and variety of 
pieces may consistently be used there, with 
due provision for seats. 

Scale requirements forbid the use of large 
and conspicuous pieces in a hall of small 
dimensions where their size will be unduly 
accentuated and overpowering ; on the other 
hand, do not put small and insufficient look- 
ing pieces in a space where they will seem 
jost. In a hall with low ceiling, give pref- 
erence to low pieces; in a high-ceiled hall 
it is well to consider the furniture’s verti- 
eal emphasis. In a‘narrow hall, where every 
inch of space counts, be careful not to use 
pieces that project. For instance, in the 
matter of tables, it is better to use the long 
narrow kind, such as the high Chinese teak 
tables, a narrow standing Sheraton hat 
shelf, one of the Queen Anne drop-leaf 
tables with leaves down, or a tall, long and 
narrow Empire console. 

Apart from interest of composition, which 
is always to be considered, two of the chief 
desiderata in the background of a hall are 
light and a due amount of agreeable color. 
Light sand-finished or painted walls or 
walls covered with a light paper of iIncon- 
spicuous pattern are to be recommended. 

In the matter of movable decorations a 
great deal of interest can be secured by a 
few well-chosen articles—a bowl or two of 
good vigorous color to enliven the ensem- 
ble; a few plants or flowers, either grow- 
ing or in bowls; a hanging, perbaps, to 
ingly—of purely decorative characted. 

If the landings of the stair be 
broad -enough, it will add both interest and 
dignity if a chest, cabinet, table, tall clock 
or some equally appropriate piece of furni- 
ture be placed there. 
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TEACHING THE 
YOUNGSTER TO DRIVE 


(Continued from page 161) 


your pupil understands thoroly not only 
what to do with the spark lever but why to 
do it. Force your motor enough to let the 
sharp, metallic knock be heard which comes 
from too high a spark. Let your young driver 
get the sound well in his ears, and see that 
he understands why he hears it—that the 
explosion in the cylinders is occurring too 
soon, and that all the lost motion in main 
bearings, piston bearings and wrist-pins is 
being taken up in a sharp blow which we 
eall a “knock.” Teach him that as the 
spark lever is pulled down to the bottom 
of the quadrant (or up, as the case may 
be in your particular car) the explosion 
occurs later and later in each cylinder. Let 
him understand that with the throttle 
(which controls the amount of gasolene 
gas and air taken from the carburetor into 
the cylinders) in the same place, the lower 





the spark, the less the power. Teach him 
that slow driving in high, especially in 


traffic, means a retarded spark, and that the 
best drivers never force the spark to its 


highest, except for great speed. 

Explain the uses of hand throttle and 
accelerator. Both do the same thing—open 
the butterfly valve in the carburetor—but 
the hand throttle stays open, where you 
put it, while the foot accelerator is closed 
by a spring when you take your foot off. 
Teach your boy or girl to drive with the 


foot rather than the hand, because so doing | Annie.” 


leaves both hands free, and also insures the 
closing of the throttle whenever the right 
foot is wanted for the brake. The accelera- 
tor spring can’t forget to work! 

Stop the car, open the hood, and follow 
out the connections of spark and throttle 
so the young driver can know not only 
what each does, but how. Give a little talk 
on the motor and how it works, and ex- 
plain the carburetor, the manifold, the 
water system, and the electrical system. 
Nothing scientific or difficult—just the 
same general information your instructor 
gave you. What? Yes indeed, he will under- 


stand it—any boy who can master driving. 


a car can master the principles which un- 
derlie its working! 

Finally, teach your lad to back the car. 
Nothing is more important—as far as the 
car is concerned—than proper backing. But 
be at the wheel yourself the first time, and 
let your boy feel the proper motion of the 
steering wheel in going backward about a 
curve. A car backs differently from the way 
it goes forward, and it is confusing at first. 
But twelve-years-old gets used to new sen- 
sations in the most amazingly quick time, 
and-—if you'll let him—in a week he'll be 
backing your car into your garage for you 
more surely and with less nervousness than 
you displayed six months after you bought 
your motor! 

The fine points of driving can well be left 
for experience to develop. No new driver— 
whether he be six or sixty, or anywhere be- 
tween—learns really to drive a car under 
six months or a year. We all learn to move 
our cars around in an hour, a day, a week, 
but there is a vast gap between just making 
it go and really driving it. 

But the points of fine driving will come 
with practise, particularly if you spend a 
little time and patience in showing your 
pupil. Teach him Safety First from the be- 
ginning. No one ever caused a front-end 
collision by driving slowly. But lots of rear- 






Criminal? 


There he stands. Boyish escapade has 
led to crime. Only a few years ago he 
was a clean, bright, little chap of whom 
his refined parents were justly proud. 

Being bright, he was an _ inveterate 
reader. He read, not wisely, but too much, 
' without discrimination—or supervision. 

_ His parents had forgotten what a tremendous influence book heroes and hero- 
ines have upon the mind and character of the young. 

_ He found and devoured books that created false ideals—a false conception of 
life. His Ivanhoe was a Jesse James; his Joan of Arc was a “Powder Nose 





And so he drifted, deeper and deeper into the under currents of life and he, 
who had once been a bright, clean, eager lad, followed the footsteps of his depraved 
heroes, beyond the pale of the law. 


But—who was the real criminal? The boy’s father—or mother? 


What Do Your Children Read? 


_Childhood days are the plastic days—when the childish mind can easily be molded and shaped to 
high ideals, when the directing influences of later life are indelibly formed. 


You can safeguard the future of your boy—and girl, if you act promptly in securing for their 
entertainment and inspiration the 


Young Folks’ Library 


These wonderful books represent an idea—a truly great idea, evolved by a coterie of splendid 
men and women—men and women who never forgot the viewpoint of youth. * 

Between the covers of these books are to be found all a child may need from alphabet days to 
maturity. The subjects run the complete gamut of life, from fairyland to college days. 

HOW THE LITTLE ONES WILL DELIGHT in having you read to them the wonderful fairy 
stories—the very best fairy stories in the world. 
And, as they grow older, they will find in this 
library, splendid characters, delightful stories to 
suit every mood and every age, from childhood 
up to manhood and womanhood. Romance, adven- 
ture, history—all intensely interesting—and clean. 


The Young Folks’ Library Has 
Gone Into More Than 75,000 








Some of the Editors of the 
Young Folks’ Library 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Editor. in chief, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, LL.D., Ernest 
Thompson-Seton, Joel Chandler Harris, Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, George A. Henty, 
Caroline Ticknor, Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 


American Homes 


There is not space enough here to begin to 
do justice to The Young Folks’ Library idea— 
its splendid plan of Character Building. Let us 
tell you all about it. Let us send you—free— 
an exquisitely prepared book, replete with illus- 
trations in color, describing The Young Folks’ 
Library. Best of all, let us show you how the 
possession of this Library will safeguard and 
develop the morals and ideals of your children. 
You, yourself, in reading these books, will find 
new gems of thought and gradually the idea of 
The Young Folks’ Library will dawn upon you 
—and you will be glad. 


But You Must Act Promptly 


The cost of producing these books is advanc- 
ing rapidly. The present edition is limited. 
The next edition muss cost more money. Let 
us tell you how easily and at what a remark- 
ably low cost you can now have The Young 
Folks’ Library. Write today. Do this for your 
children. Every passing day closes one more 
door of opportunity—opportunity for you to 
bring your children into touch with the greatest 
influence for good ever devised by man. Write 


end bumps have happened from slowing up Now! 


too quickly without the warning hand 
thrown out. Make your pupil observe the 
rules of the road more scrupulously than 
you do you7self. Show him by practise as 


University Research, Milwaukee, Wis. 





LL.D., The Rev, Thomas J. Shahan, Abbie 
Farwell Brown, John Townsend Trowbridge 


—and 17 other prominent authors and edu- 
cators. 








Send for Free Book! 4 


4 

It is important that you for- / 
ward the coupon immediately / 
and obtain a handsomely il- 
lustrated booklet — free + 
—with comerete de- +» 
scription o e Young Y 
Folks’ Library still, % RESEARCH 
obtainable at last Dept. V, 
year’sprices. The “% Milwaukee 
demand is great. 
The present / 


Please send me your 
— free —= of =. 
sti r tiful pictures and tell me 
ed ition is / how I can secure for my chil- 
limited. 7 dren The Young Folks’ Library 
and the splendid plan of Character 

F 4 Building at a remarkably low price. 
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well as precept that a good driver sees how 
much space, not how little, he can leave in 
any passing of another vehicle. Teach him 
road courtesy—the horn which warns of 
passage from the rear without demanding 
it—the passing a standing car on a muddy 
road slowly, the cutting off of glaring lights 
at night on meeting another car, the hand 
indicating a turn. 

Explain the advantages of coasting down 
hill and the dangers of doing it when the hill 
is steep or curved. Show him that second 
gear was made to use, not for ornament. 
and that to force a good car on high mere- 
ly because it will do it, is like driving a 
blooded horse at a gallop up a steep hill. 

Instruct your pupil so that he drifts up 
to danger, an obstruction, a congestion in 
traffic, rather than runs up to it, depending 
on brakes to stop him. Let him learn to use 





No. 0 Poultry House 


HODGSON 
PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


Room 341, 71-73 Federal St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Setting Coops Pigeon House 


This sanitary poultry house is an egg record breaker for 
12 hens. The setting coops keep the hens by themselves 
while setting. The pigeon house (with its flight cage) 
is fitted complete for 10 nests. Hodgson poultry and pet 
stock houses are the most scientifically constructed on 
the market. Made of painted sections that can be easily 
bolted together by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


6 East 39th Street 





New York City 











Imperial Sanitary Floor 


Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like lron © 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form over o'd 
oF new wood, iron, concrete or other solid foundation—Ieid 4-8 to 1-2 
in. thick— Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, 

loally a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the accumu- 
nm of grease, dirt or moisture—ls noiseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hutel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital-- 
all pisces where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
Your choice of several colors. Full information and sample 
FREE on request. 


MPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
985 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the market 10 years. 











1 Danersk 
Decora- 
tive 
Furniture 


We announce a 
mew exhibition of 
complete sets in 

ing schemes, 
You buy more than 
furniture in Dan- 
ersk settings: you 
buy ideas. Where 
else can you make 
your choice of just 
the right bed, desk 
and dressing table, 


with small upholstered chair, for a particular room, all 
Jinished specifically for you axa unit set in charming old 
Venetian tones to go with your chvive of fabrics? 

The beautifu’ things of the past were made for those who 
used them, and not to meet a commercial demand. 


Consultation without obl' gation to purchase. Buy direct 
or through your decorator. 


Call at our Exhibition Rooms 
Send for valuable catalog **P-8"* 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 











Democracy’s Final Battle Ground 


With America’s acuve participation in the World War, the battle areas 


during the past few months have become more concentrated. 
now on to the end will center on the Western Front and the Italian Front, 
where the principles at stake will be bitterly contested and the safety of the 


World’s Democracy finally gained. 


Our boys are “over there” in hundreds of thousands. 
Our artillery are behind the lines. 


in the trenches. 
building railways and bridges. 


Our activities are everywhere. 


The Superiority of These New War Maps 


I, 8-3-18 


The need of complete maps is manifest to the most casual 

observer of the newspapers, for it is the small, obscure towns 

that are more frequently mentioned. Accordingly these new 
maps have been especially prepared within the last few 

months so that every small town for many miles on 

either side of the American, French, British, Cana- 
dian and Italian Fronts is included. 


ILLUSTRATED 
WORLD 
Drexel Ave. and 
58th St., Chicage, Hl. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for 
which send me the World 
War Atlas described on 
this page and five issues of 
Illustrated World starting 
with the August issue. 


To get all of the abote in one big folder 
Atlas, mail the ‘coupon today 


Our aviators are bombing the German lines. 
Our Medical Corps and Red Cross are within the sound of the big guns. 


Interest from 


Our infantry are 
Our engineers are 











the emergency brake, but teach him, too, 
that the good driver seldom has to use it 
because he doesn’t have emergencies of his 
own making. Teach him to leave his car on 
a hill with a gear engaged and the front 
wheels turned, so that if the brake slips the 
ear will not slide away. Show him about 
cold weather starting, and make him see for 
himself, before taking the car out, that 
water, gasoline and oil are present in suffi- 
cient quantities. 

There are few better ways—if any— 
to give a child self-confidence and self-re- 
liance, than by giving him the chance to 
control a great piece of mechanism and 
make it do his will in safety. And there is 
one and only one way to do this—by 
proper, careful, patient, enthusiastic and 
complete instruction. 


SAVE UP NOW FOR THE 
NEXT LOAN 


(Continued from page 156) 


tendent to secure subscriptions may par- 
take somewhat of duress, in the long run 
is not the compulsion a good thing? The 
Government has declared itself in favor of 
granting to workers in war production a 
living wage, defining that term to include 
reasonable standards of health and com- 
fort. Should not that wage be sufficient to 
enable every laborer to set aside, in Gov- 
ernment securities, a hundred or half a 
hundred dollars against old age and bad 
weather? And if not, to use the old phrase 
then, why not? 

I merely put the question because it is 
one which has arisen in connection with 
certain immediate situations involving in- 
dustrial unrest and affecting the lives and 
happiness of a goodly proportion of the 
population. I know perfectly well that the 
managers of the Liberty Loan campaigns 
do not favor compulsion: when the Gov- 
ernment compels, it taxes. I know that the 
war savings stamps were devised to take 
care of the pennies and dollars of people 
whose purses do not permit larger invest- 
ments. It is also a demonstrable fact that 
the wage-earners as a whole are sincerely 
patriotic and are buying bonds to the limit 
of their ability to a greater extent than many 
folks who are better able to. The New Eng- 
land girl put in about ten per cent. of her 
entire income; supposing we all did that” 

If Liberty Bonds are to be a permanent 
part of our domestic fiscal problem thru 
the years till the war is won, they will re- 
quire of us several things. One is budget- 
making ond sane domestic financing. An- 
other is sustained faith in our Government 
and its cause. And another is the setting 
not only of a minimum standard wage. 
but the allowance, in that wage, of a mini- 
mum standard savings account. The whole 
war would be worth fighting for that. 

Wi1am LEAVITT 
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BRINGING IN THE 
BOCHES 


(Continued from page 157) 


ming back to the south bank of the river, 
made his way unharmed to American regi- 
mental headquarters. As he was reporting 
to an American colonel in walked one of 
our men with the German captain who had 
eaptured the American corporal three 
hours before. As they recognized each other 
the corporal broke into a laugh and the 
German captain said: “You must be a 
brave man.” 

Three American doughboys captured and 
sent back across the Marne killed their 
three guards with their bare hands and 
got back to their own lines after swimming 
the Marne. 

Seven other Americans, including a lieu- 
tenant, were taken over the Marne by the 
Germans. The lieutenant knocked one 
guard down with a stick of wood, got his 
gun and disarmed the other guards. The 
seven Americans started to swim the 
Marne, when a boche machine gun opened 
on them. The lieutenant and one American 
were killed. The others got back by swim- 
ming under water. 

I give these instances because nothing 
else tells so well the spirit of the American 
fighters. They haven’t got all the training 
of seasoned veterans, they don’t know how 
to retreat, but they have “guts.” They 
don’t know when to quit. Canght out there 
in the woods by the Germans advancing 
three ways, they didn’t try to get back, but 
stayed where they were because that’s 
where the Germans were, and they came to 
France to kill Germans. There in the 
woods, without food or water in most cases, 
and swept by a merciless shellfire, often 
wearing gas masks for hours at a time, 
hundreds of Americans stuck, fighting some- 
times singly, and generally in bunches of 
three or four. They fought until their am- 
munition gave out, and then fought with 
captured guns. 

The Germans made their first advance 
thru the woods at three o’clock Monday 
morning. It was nine o’clock that night be- 
fore the Americans came back, with the 
boche fleeing before them, and were joined 
by their comrades. who had borne their 
part so well. 

Perhaps our boys would have driven the 
boche back on the Marne anyhow, but I 
happen to know that the knowledge of the 
presence of their comrades still fighting in 
the woods against such odds lent a punch 
to their successful counterattack. It must 
be remembered that these soldiers never 
saw a battle before. They do not know 
many of the rules, but they do know one— 
fight as long as the fighting is good, and 
then fight some more. In Broadway par- 
lance, the show staged by the Americans 
east of Chateau-Thierry has been a howling 
success. It may be remembered that the 
show they staged northeast of Chateau- 
Thierry was the same sort of a perform- 
ance. The French have now changed the 
name of Bois Belleau to Bois de la Bri- 
gade de Marines. 








Man in Passing Car—Have an accident, 
old fellow? 


Man Under Car (grimly)—No, thank 
you, just had one.—Awgwan. 





The Commanding Officer—Close on first 
company ! 

The Cadet Officer—My company is al- 
ready drest, sir-——Purple Cow. 


It must be very difficult to be a German 
cartoonist, and not be allowed to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Crown Prince 
looks exactly like a dachshund.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 


lamp manufacturers. Its pur- 
pose is to collect and select scientific and 
practical information concerning pro- 
gress and developments in the art of in- 
candescent lamp manufacturing and to 
distribute this information to the com- 
panies entitled to receive this service, 


**Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service”’ 


MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General 
ElectricCompany at Schenectady, New 
York. The mark MAZDA can appear 
only on lamps which meet the stand- 
ards of MAZDA service. It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trademark 
is the property of the General Electric 
Company. — 





A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose 
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Phonograph Records Sound 
Clear and Harmonious 


—no scratch—no twang—no harsh, rasping, metallic 
— to impair the beauty of the music when you 
use the 


ELLIS MELODIOUS REPRODUCER 


“It makes all the difference in the world.” It 
resurrects the “living voice’’ of the artist who made 
the record. All the tone values of instrumental music, solo or orchestral, are brought out 
perfectly and harmoniously with the overtones which musicians listen for. 

Words cannot convey to you an adequate idea of how much this wonderful little device will 
do to improve the playing of records. You must see it—hear it—compare the effect with any 
and all other reproducers you know of; then you will understand why every music lover 
owner of a phonograph who hears the Ellis Reproducer wants to own one. 

Plays all dise records. 


Write for Circalar D 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


How many times have you wished 
you owned a bungalow in the coun- 
try where the glorious fresh air and 
sunlight are not contaminated by the 
dirt and dust of the city? 

Your wish can be easily realized. Buy a 
small house on the Hodgson plan. Select the 
house you want from our illustrated catalogue. 


We then build it at our factory and ship it to 
you in sections all ready to put a Notrouble. 


o dirt. No extra expense. e a out- 
doors is calling you to health and iness. 
Answer by sending for catalogue. 

E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 230, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 














“BUFFALO” PORTABLE POULTRY RUNWAYS 
Enable you to make any size yard or runway desired. Can be 
moved to other locations at will. 

Prices as follows >— Price per 


section 
7 ft. long x 5 ft. high . §4.13 
2 ft. 6 in. long x 5 ft. ** (gate) 1.76 
8 ft. longx2ft. high . . y 
6ft. longx2ft. high . . A 
Above prices are for orders consisting of six sections or more and 
are F. O. B. cars Buffalo. Best article on the market for young 
chicks, ducks, geese and other small fowl! or animals, also for enclos- 
ing small garden plots. Place your ordertoday! You will be well 
satisfied. Booklet No. 67 BB will be sent upon request with 6c. in 
stamps to cover postage. 

BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 

(formerly Scheeler's Sons) 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MORRIS NURSERIES 


Box 802, West Chester, Pa. 
Established 1849 
Fruits and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubbery, Roses, Etc. 
Write for free catalog 
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Now Open 


Send for Booklet 

















Henry N. Teague, Lessee 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL so¥s 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 
Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Extensive grounds. 
Golf course and tennis courts. Football and baseball fields, 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President 














Saltsburg, Penna. 











REDUCE COST OF LIVING Doncctic*scicuce 


100-pp. handbook FREE. Courses for home-imakers, teachers, 
dietitians, nurses and many other well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 629 W. 69th St., Chicago 


Change of Address 


If you are going away for the 
summer, you will want The Inde- 
pendent to follow you. Let us know 
your new address, if possible, three 
weeks ahead. Be sure to give us 


your old address also. 
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ON THE HOME STRETCH 


(Continued from page 152) 


yeneral Diaz replaced Cadorna, aid was 
hurried to the Italian front from France 
and Britain, all unpatriotic intrigues were 
supprest by a government at last awake to 
its peril, and everything was done to refit the 
Italian army with needed supplies and to 
restore its shaken morale. A long period of 
comparative quiet along the Piave per- 
mitted full recuperation for Italy. When 
an Austrian army attempted in June to re- 
peat the triumph of the previous autumn 
it found a very different Italy barring its 
way. The Austrian drive was unable to 
break the Piave line, and such troops as did 
obtain a foothold beyond the river were cut 
off from their supports by serious floods. 
Caught between the victorious Italians and 
the rain-swollen river they surrendered by 
the thousand. The retreat from Caporetto 
was at last avenged. 

The Italians have also made some recent 
progress in Albania. From the Adriatic to 
the Aegean a composite army of Italians, 
Greeks, Serbs, French and British holds 
the Balkan front, but for some unknown 
reason there has been no important offen- 
sive in this theater of war during the past 
year. Perhaps the Italian advance in Al- 
bania may forecast an end to this long 


. | deadlock. 


HINDENBURG’S HAMMER 

November 20, 1917—British make surprize at- 
tack toward Cambrai. 

December 1, 1917—German counter-attack halts 
British progress. 

March 21, 1918—Germans open campaign by 
great drive toward Amiens. 

April 9, 1918—Germans attack south of Ypres. 

May 27, 1918—Third German drive strikes south 
to the Marne. 

June 9, 1918—Fourth German offensive. 

July 15, 1918—Germans attack east and west of 
Rheims, 

Thruout the year 1917 the Western 
Allies kept the offensive on the entrenched 
line from Switzerland to the Flemish coast. 
The Central Powers, bent on crushing Rus- 
sia, Rumania and Italy, could not at the 
same time throw their full force into the 
campaign in France and Belgium. The 
Allies, with both numbers and munition- 
ment in their favor, compelled the Ger- 
mans to abandon one position after an- 
other. Hindenburg’s great retreat in March 
was conducted with little loss, but later in 
the year the British made gains east of 
Arras and east and south of Ypres in the 
face of stubborn German resistance which 
involved heavy losses to the defenders as 
well as to the assailants. The French were 
more successful in their advances from Ver- 
dun and near Craonne than were the Ger- 
mans in their costly attacks along the 
Chemin des Dames. In December the Brit- 
ish gained much ground near Cambrai by 
a sudden attack, not preceded by usual ar- 
tillery bombardment but carried out with 
the aid of a large number of “tanks.” On 
the whole, the Allies had cause to be sat- 
isfied with the year’s work in spite of the 
heavy rains which had halted the British 
drive in Flanders and the recapture by a 
German counter-attack of some of the terri- 
tory won in the Cambrai drive. 

The new year opened with much gloom- 
ier prospects. Russia and Rumania were 
virtually out of the war and Italy’s cam- 
paign had closed in disaster. Germany was 
free at last to settle accounts with France 
and Britain. It is an open question whether 
or not the Germans had, as was alleged, an 
actual superiority in men and artillery on 
the western front, but they had a very de- 
cided advantage in position. The battle 
front from Flanders to Verdun sweeps thru 
aorthern France in a great curve, with the 
result that the Germans who have the “in- 
side track” can shift men and supplies from 





one part of the line to another in much 


shorter time than can the Allies, who are 
compelled to travel around the outside o, 
the bend. The Germans, moreover, had de 
vastated the country over which they ha: 
retreated with such ruthless thoroness tha 
the Allies had to build new lines of com 
munication for the use of their armies. 
whereas the Germans had undamaged road 
and railroads to supply their lines. Th 
German armies also enjoyed the advantage 
of absolute unity of command, which was 
not the case with the Allies until the ap- 
pointment of General Foch to supreme 
command after the spring campaign had 
opened. Finally, the Allies could afford to 
wait until their armies had been strength- 
ened by American aid; Germany had ww 
America to draw upon and would never 
again find herself relatively so strong on 
the western front. 

In the spring of 1918 the Germans maide 
five successive drives at the Allied lines, 
spending lives recklessly in each advance 
but shifting to a new sector of the front 
whenever an attack was halted by the ar- 
rival of reinforcements for the defenders. 
The first blow (characterized by the war 
correspondent, George Perris, as “in design 
and execution the most powerful operation 
in the history of warfare”) recaptured the 
territory which had been lost in the German 
retreat of the previous year and approached 
almost to Amiens. The second blow won for 
the Germans the hilly ground south of 
Ypres, but not the city itself. The third at- 
tack drove a deep wedge between Reims 
and Soissons with its base north of the 
Aisne and its apex at Chateau Thierry 
on the Marne. The fourth drive, along the 
River Oise, aimed directly at Paris, but did 
not achieve much progress and a surprize 
attack on Reims a few days later failed 
altogether. Unable to reach Paris with 
their armies, the Germans bombarded it 
with new long range cannon from a dis- 
tance of more than seventy-five miles. 

For about a month after the close of 
Germany’s fourth offensive there was a 
comparative lull in the campaign. The Al- 
lies took advantage of this respite to im- 
prove their positions by local raids and to 
bring into the trenches a large American 
force, hitherto held in reserve. The fifth 
German drive opened to the east and to the 
west of Reims. East of the city little was 
gained, but to the west the Germans forced 
their way beyond the Marne. On this occa- 
sion the Allies were ready to parry the 
blow. They forced the Germans from their 
positions south of the Marne and crushed 
in the western side of the German salient 
near Soissons. Americans took an import- 
ant part in this action. 

AMERICA IN THE WAR 

April 2, 1917—President Wilson makes the de- 
cision for war. 

June 6, 1917—First registration for com™ulsory 
military service. 

October 27, 1917—American 
French trenches. 

December 7, 1917—War with Austria-Hungary 

July 4, 1918—Merchant fleet launched from 
American shipyards. More than a_ million 
American soldiers in France. 

July 18, 1918—Americans take part in great bat- 
tle near Soissons. 

The American achievement may quite 
possibly be the decisive factor in the Great 
War. We have increased our army from 
about two hundred thousand to more than 
ten times that figure, we have carried over 
a million men across the Atlantic and takev 
over several miles of trench line from the 
Allies, we have oversubscribed three Lib- 
erty Loans and financed the Entente Allies. 
we have added about five million tons of 
shipping to our merchant marine, and. in 
spite of U-boat warfare, we have -incre:sed 
our shipments of food and munitions to 


soldiers enter 
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Europe while supplying our own army with 
all its needs. For the year following July 
1, 1917, our Government spent more than 
$12,600,000,000 ; a dozen times the normal 
expenditure in time of peace. Last but cer- 
tainly not least, our army has seen active 
fighting in the greatest battles of the year 
and has contributed not a little to break- 
ing the force of Germany’s offensive. 

It is not yet possible to speak of an 
“American campaign” as the army con- 
tingents under General Pershing have been 
scattered along the western front at vari- 
ous points, the location of which has been 
carefully concealed until the enemy discov- 
ered it in the course of fighting. The most 
important actions in which large American 
forces have been engaged center around 
Chateau Thierry, where the trench line 
bends farthest south between Rheims and 
Paris. Our engineers and aviators have 
been everywhere on the western front and 
even in Italy. Among the American avia- 
tors who have paid their last full measure 
of devotion to the common cause are ex- 
Mayor Mitchel, of New York City, killed 
in a trial flight, and Quentin Roosevelt, 
killed in action. Our aircraft production 
has been seriously delayed by controversy 
over methods of construction but is now 
proceeding satisfactorily. The American 
navy has done useful work in hunting down 
German submarines in both European and 
American waters. 

OUTSIDE OF EUROPE 
Avgust 14, 1917—China declares war. 
October 26, 1917—Brazil declares war. 
December 10, 1917—British enter Jerusalem. 

During the past year several nations 
have joined the Allies; Brazil, China, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Hayti, Honduras, Liberia 
and Nicaragua. None have joined the Cen- 
tral Powers, altho some neutral nations, 
notably Ukrainia and Finland, have fallen 
more or less under German influence. Diffi- 
culties of transportation have prevented 
Japan, China and the Allied nations of 
Latin America from actively sharing in the 
fortunes of the battlefield, but they have 
been of much assistance in supplying ship- 
ping tonnage and in giving their fellow 
belligerents preference in the export trade. 
Japan may play a more active role should 
the Allies determine to intervene in Russia. 

If we except the chaotic civil war which 
rages thruout Russian Asia the only im- 
portant theater of war outside Europe at 
the present time is the British battle line 
in Asiatic Turkey. The destruction of Rus- 
sian military power not only permitted the 
Turks to reconquer Armenia, invade the 
Russian Transcaucasus and occupy north- 
western Persia, but it also endangered the 
British army in Mesopotamia. The advance 
from Bagdad to Mosul was halted and the 
British placed on the defensive. In the 
west the British were more successful. 
After repeated failures they advanced thru 
southern Palestine and entered the city of 
Jerusalem, which thus passed under Chris- 
tian sovereignty for the first time since the 
days of the Crusaders. 

THE POLITICAL FRONT 
August 1, 1917—Pope Benedict proposes peace 
to the nations. 

October 30, 1917—Count Georg von Hertling bee 
comes German Chancellor. 
November 15, 1917—Clemenceau 

French Premier. 

January 8, 1918—President Wilson details Amer- 
ican peace terms. 
April 17, 1918—Foreign Minister Czernin of 

Austria-Hungary resigns. 

The fourth year of war was marked by 
a growing hunger for peace on the part of 
all belligerents, particularly those who had 
been in the struggle from the first. It is 
true that the Central Powers have not, even 
to this day, issued any such detailed state- 
ment of their war aims as did the Entente 
Allies in their joint answer to President 
Wilson’s note. It is also true that the En- 
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Good News 


The need for true and 
thoughtful presentation of 
daily news of world events 
has never been greater than 
at present. 


For unfailing confidence in 
the positive progress of our 
Country and its Allies toward 
victory, for unwavering sup- 
port of every right activity 
for the common good, un- 
biased and unprejudiced con- 
clusions are essential. 


These qualities are fully ex- 
pressed in the columns of The 
Christian Science Monitor, a 16-page 
international daily newspaper, pub- 
lished in Boston every weekday. 


Its own news-gathering service 
reaching to all parts of the globe, 
i:s editorial policy of constructive 
analysis and interpretation, and its 
household features make it an ideal 
paper for family reading. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c acopy,is on general sale through- 
out the world at newsstands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. Yearly subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world $9.00, or one 
month trial subscription for 750. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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There are a hundred little 
enemies of achievement in your 
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tions, 

They are fear, worry, jealousy, 
anger, habit, etc. 

They divide your energies and 
undermine your happiness. 

ey cloud your reason and 
cripple your mental processes. 

They shatter nerves, discour- 
age effort, and damage the con- 
trolling wisdom of parents. 

New Thought is the power to 
use against these underminers of 
achievement. 


New Thought Ways 


. - Gist of Bow Sheng” 
~ om o- y Paul Elisworth, is a practic: 
Editor of NAUTILUS working manual of New Thought 
in eight chapters. It explains: How to Awaken Latent Powers; 
The Supreme Truth on which Joyous, Successful Living is Founded; 
How to Remove the Foundamental Cause of Inharmony ; How to 
be Successful in Your Work ; Howto Enterthe Silence ; The Cumu- 
lative Results of Using New Thought How to Use Affirmations 
to Heal Yourself; The New Thought Way to the Realization of 
Desires; How to Connect with your Spiritual Supply. 


we will send you this booklet and a month’s 
For 10 Cents trial of Waxtédus, leading New Thought mag- 
azine. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden and Edwin Markham are among its contributors. 
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tente Allies have not yet revised their dec- 
larution of January, 1917, altho the changes 
which have taken place in Russia have 
made some clauses of that declaration obso- 
lete. But spokesmen of individual countries 
have made frequent public statements of the 
terms on which they would consider peace. 

The Pope took advantage of the end of 
the third year of war to outline a plan of 
settlement which might prove acceptable 
to all the belligerents. He proposed a gen- 
eral diminution of armaments, the restora- 
tion of conquered territory, the abandon- 
ment of claims for indemnity, the libera- 
tion of Poland and a territorial settlement 
by agreement between France and Germany 
and between Italy and Austria. The Ger- 
man Government, which had evaded return- 
ing a direct answer to President Wilson’s 
request for a statement of terms and to the 
Reichstag resolution favoring a peace with- 
out conquests, answered the Pope’s peace 
overture in a very sympathetic manner. On 
territorial questions the German reply said 
uothing definite, but it placed great em- 
phasis on the advantages of limitation of 
armaments; rather strangely in view of the 
fact that at the Hague conferences and cn 
other occasions it was the opposition of 
Germany that. prevented the powers from 
adopting a program of partial disarmament. 
The Austro-Hungarian reply was on similar 
lines. President Wilson replied to the Pope 
that greatly as America desired peace it 
was impossible to “take the word of the 
present rulers of Germany as a guarantee 
of anything that is to endure.” 

The next round of diplomatic statements 
was called out by the Russian peace nego- 
tiations at Brest-Litovsk. Premier Lloyd 
George spoke for England on January 5 
and President Wilson for the United States 
three days later. The substance of the two 
statements was almost identical, but Presi- 
dent Wilson’s remarks were somewhat the 
more definite and concrete in form, being 
summarized in fourteen enumerated propo- 
sitions. The American terms included: (1) 
the abolition of secret diplomacy, (2) the 
freedom of the seas, (3) no commercial 
discriminations, (4) reduction of arma- 
ments, (5) adjustment of colonial claims 
with reference to the welfare of the native 
populations, (6) evacuation of Russian ter- 
ritory and freedom from foreign interfer- 
ence for her people, (7) the restoration of 
Belgium, (8) the righting of the wrong 
done to Alsace-Lorraine, (9) the settle- 
ment of the Austro-Italian frontier on the 
principle of nationality, (10) autonomy 
for the peoples of Austria-Hungary, (11) 
the settlement of the Balkan question on 
national lines with free access to the sea 
for a restored Serbia, (12) freedom for the 
nationalities under Turkish rule and inter- 
national guarantees for the free use of the 
Dardanelles, (13) the restoration of an 
independent Poland with access to the sea, 
(14) a general association of nations. 
Chancellor von Hertling, for Germany, and 
Foreign Minister Czernin, for Austria- 
Hungary, replied to the President’s peace 
proposals in an unsatisfactory manner. 

The ungenerous peace terms imposed on 
Russia and Rumania by the Central Powers 
put an end to the period of negotiations. 
President Wilson has more than once re- 
stated the American position, but has not 
substantially altered any of his fourteen 
proposals, nor has any statesman of the 
Allies proposed a definite alternative policy. 
President Wilson’s statement of January 
S may therefore be taken as the minimum 
peace basis of the nations at war with Ger- 
many ; the individual nations reserving, no 
doubt, certain additional proposals of their 
own for the peace conference. From state- 
ments by spokesmen of the Central Powers 
it is apparent that they would sacrifice 
their military conquests in the west in re- 


turn for the free hand in the exploitation 
of eastern Europe promised them by the 
peace of Brest-Litovsk. 

All nations unite to give public condem- 
nation to “secret diplomacy,” and yet there 
is nothing more certain than that peace 
negotiations float like icebergs, mostly be- 
low the surface. Premier Clemenceau, of 
France, wrecked the political career of 
Ceunt Czernin, the adroit Foreign Minis 
ter of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, by) 
revealing the secret negotiations of the Em- 
peror Charles who, presumably without the 
previous consent of Berlin, acknowledge: 
“France’s just claims regarding Alsace- 
Lorraine.” 

The Bolsheviki, by publishing the con- 
fidential papers of the Russian Foreign 
Office, have thrown a flood of light int. 
some dark corners of diplomacy. The 
“secret treaties,” now.no longer secret. 
provided for the partition of the Turkish 
Empire into spheres of influence for the 
benefit of the Allies; the expansion of 
Italy to the east of the Adriatic; the solu- 
tion of the Polish question, and therefore 
the determination of Germany’s eastern 
frontier, by Russia, and the determination 
of Germany’s western frontier according to 
the wishes of France. Various documents 
which were unearthed show that the Rus- 
sian military clique plotted the betrayal of 
Rumania, that Italy asked her allies to 
agree not to accept peace mediation from 
the Pope, and that the German Emperor at 
the time of the Russo-Japanese war had 
attempted to bring about an alliance of 
Russia and Germany against Great Britain 
without the previous knowledge of France. 
altho Russia at that time was bound to 
France by a treaty of alliance. 

Not less interesting have been the recent 
disclosures of German intrigues and plots 
in neutral countries. The correspondence of 
the deposed King Constantine of Greece 
shows that only the military pressure of the 
Entente Allies—much criticized at the time 
—kept the King from betraying his country 
to Germany. The seizure of papers belong- 
ing to the German Embassy in this country 
revealed a widespread plot to wreck the 
industries of the United States which were 
exporting to the Entente Allies and to 
cover the country with paid spies and 
propagandists. In Rumania, while that 
country was yet neutral, German official 
agents smuggled explosives into Bucharest 
and phials of disease germs for the inocu- 
lation of horses. The intercepted telegrams 
of Count Luxburg, the German diplomatic 
representative to Argentina, contained the 
famous advice that Argentine ships for 
Europe be “sunk without leaving a trace.” 

Prince Lichnowsky, German Ambassador 
to London at the opening of the Great War. 
wrote in 1916 a narrative account of the 
German diplomacy which led up to the war. 
but it was not made public till the pres- 
ent year. In this memorandum he shows 
that Great Britain had made concessions in 
both Mesopotamia and Central Africa 
which satisfied all of Germany’s demands 
for colonies and open markets; that Sir 
Edward Grey worked constantly for peace 
with Germany; that the crushing of Serbia 
even at the risk of war with Russia was 
determined at a secret conference held in 
Potsdam on July 5, 1914, and that Ger- 
many’s commercial future had been sacri- 
ficed to the hunger of the military oligarchy 
of the Empire for conquests on the con- 
tinent of Europe. A letter from Dr. 
Miihlon, a former director of the Krupp 
company, confirms Prince, Lichnowsky’s ac- 
count of the aggressive plotting of the Ger- 
man war party during July, 1914, to make 
peace impossible. It may be said that never 
before in history has a conspiracy to bring 
about a war been so thoroly exposed within 
so brief a period. 





